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Recently  at  its  biennial  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Louis  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference 
oommomorated  a  century  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  of  America.  It  was 
with  pardonable  pride  that  these  lead¬ 
ers,  assembled  from  the  entire  United 
States  and  her  possessions,  surveyed 
the  advance  of  one  hundred  years  of 
public  school  music.  The  progress  has 
been  nothing  short  of  meteoric. 

Despite  obstacles  and  attacks,  the 
field  has  moved  to  a  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  and  credited  status  in  most  cur¬ 
ricula  in  the  nation.  One  needs  only 
to  observe  the  wide  variety  of  music 
courses  offered  on  typical  junior  or 
senior  high  school  schedules  of  classes 
to  recognize  the  |>osition  accorded 
music  at  these  lewels.  The  ascension 
from  obscurity  to  a  jiosition  of  dis¬ 
tinction  has  taken  place  so  rapidly  that 
articles  an*  still  printed  in  current 
magazines  defending  music  from  im¬ 
aginary  attacks  in  wdiich  the  aggressor 
hurls  the  phrase  “fads  and  frills  of 
education”  at  the  defender.  By  and 
large,  such  stands  are  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary.  Music  has  arriv(*d  and  many 
of  its  strongest  protagonists  are  the 
antagonists  of  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

It  may  seem  upon  first  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  possibilities  of  showman¬ 
ship  in  music  account  for  its  position 
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ill  the  8c*hools.  A  spectacular  drum 
major  leading  a  flashily  uniformed 
band  on  parade  does  have  its  appeal 
to  administrators  and  the  public,  and 
causes  the  bandmaster  no  little  pride. 
But,  were  this  considered  a  basic  rea¬ 
son  for  public  school  music,  student 
exploitation  would  soon  cause  the 
whole  program  to  disint^ate  under 
its  ow'n  w’eight  on  so  weak  a  founda¬ 
tion.  This  is  likewise  true  of  many 
of  the  “entertainment  value”  programs 
presented. 

It  should  Ik*  understood  that  the 
writer  does  not  wish  to  condemn  a  very 
necessary  kind  of  performance  intend¬ 
ed  to  enlighten  the  public  and  which 
serves  as  a  most  valuable  connection 
between  the  school  and  the  community. 
It  is  only  the  tawdry  and  overdone 
appearance  that  conic  within  this  cat 
egory. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  assertion 
that  students  elect  cultural  courses  be¬ 
cause  they  provide  an  easy  unit  of 
credit  toward  graduation  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  expansion  and  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  doubtful,  for  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  students  who  take 
courses  in  music  graduate  with  sur¬ 
plus  units  of  credit.  In  cases  where 
this  is  not  true,  it  is  probable  that  the 
students  derive  more  value  from  the 
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music  program  than  from  certain  “sol¬ 
ids”  in  which  they  are  not  interested. 

If  such  election  of  courses  seriously 
interferes  with  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  or  a  well-rounded  educa¬ 
tion  upon  graduation  from  high  school, 
the  reflection  is  upon  the  advisors  and 
counselors,  not  ujkui  the  music  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  also  a  reflection  upon  the 
kind  of  devitalized  teaching  being 
done  in  less  popular  fields. 

Objectors  ruefully  expand  at  length 
upon  the  reasons  why  cultural  courses 
have  increased  in  popularity,  but  they 
do  not  set*  the  true  justification  of  aes 
thetic  subjects.  These  values  will  bt* 
discussetl  later  herein. 

In  the  past,  if  the  basic  values  an<l 
broader  aspects  of  music  education 
had  l>een  explained,  it  would  not  Ik* 
necessary  tmlay  to  combat  statements 
such  as  tliose  mentioned  alsjve.  This 
should  not  imply  that  leaders  during 
the  past  century  have  not  had  a  fine 
plan  which  they  were  executing,  btit 
as  is  the  case  with  any  newly  devel¬ 
oped  field,  much  trial  and  error  pro¬ 
cedure  was  necessary.  By  force  of 
cirejimstance,  many  early  results  were 
quite  iiiciliocrc.  Therefon*,  tluxst*  who 
have  questioned  music  have  had  some 
grounds  to  do  .so.  It  is  largely  their 
point  of  attack  that  is  questionable. 

The  achievement  of  higher  goals 
was  impeded  by  limited  materials  and 
the  emplovTiient  in  the  8ch<»ols  of  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  with  insuflicient  knowl- 
♦'<lg('  of  group  instruction  and  little 
understanding  of  educational  jxsychol- 
ogy  ami  philosophy.  Schoolmasters 
lacked  the  broad  cultural  background 
now  found  among  teachers  as  a  result 
of  the  raise<l  requirements  for  teacher 
certification.  The  struggle  for  music’s 


place  in  the  sun  often  demanded  ex¬ 
pediency  at  the  cost  of  basic  aims. 
One  by  one  these  deterrents  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated,  causing  stand¬ 
ards  of  instruction  to  improve  until 
we  now  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
an  era  in  music  education  unparal- 
lele<l  in  world  history. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  val¬ 
ues  of  a  cultural  subject  in  the  public 
school  curriculum,  it  is  e.ssential  that 
we  see  the  broader  implications  of  the 
subject  in  the  total  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion.  We  should  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  solely  with  a  diseussion  of  how 
Johnnv  learns  to  move  his  fingers  to 
produce  Bb  on  the  clarinet.  We  can¬ 
not  limit  our.selv(*s  to  a  discussion  of 
music  alone  any  more*  than  we  can 
consider  only  the  gc*neral  field  of  the 
arts.  None  of  these  are  viewed  in 
rheir  pro|><*r  perspective  until  it  is 
rralizcHl  that  there  is  a  far-reaching 
relationship  between  music,  economics, 
sociology,  religion,  and  other  equally 
broad  fields. 

If  the  (Hlucative  process  is  to  be 
truly  functional  in  this  modern  world, 
the  educator  must  see  other  subjects 
in  connection  with  his  own,  and  he 
must  imbue  hl«  stuHents  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  manifold  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  part  to  the  whole.  Writ¬ 
ing  up(m  this  subject,  T.,eichtentritt* 
says : 

“Philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  niediU- 
tion  on  the  inner  meaning  of  human  life 
and  art  also  draw  music  into  their  com¬ 
pass.  Rut  as  it  is  generally  studied  now¬ 
adays,  music  has  too  much  the  statni 
of  an  anatomical  preparation.  We  look 
at  it  very  minutely — miscroscopi(*ally,  in 
fact;  we  dissect  it  and  analyze  its  ap¬ 
pearance  but  the  true  object  of  our  study 
forever  escapes  us. 

“There  cannot  In*  any  doubt  that  thb 
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peering  at  minutiae  keeps  the  student 
f^m  grasping  the  larger  aspects  of  his 
subject  .  •  •  Manj’  of  these  essential 
properties  can  only  be  perceive<l  when 
we  put  music  back  into  its  natural  con¬ 
nection  with  the  physical  and  spiritual 
world  of  which  it  is  a  mere  fragment. 

.  What  does  this  fragment  of  music 
mean  ...  in  the  immense  compass  of 
culture?” 

The  student  of  musicology  discovers 
early  in  his  career  that  it  is  necessary 
tc  see  music,  the  visual  and  plastic 
arts,  architecture,  and  the  theater  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  the  effect 
brought  to  l)ear  upon  them  by  the 
thinking  of  the  period  in  which  an  art 
pro<Iuct  in  any  of  these  areas  devel¬ 
oped.  Kandruskv  says:  “Every  art¬ 
ist,'  as  a  child  of  his  age,  is  impelled 
to  express  the  spirit  of  his  age  dir- 
fated  by  the  period  and  particular 
ffluntrif  in  irhich  the  artist  belongs/' 
(Italics  mine.) 

Likewise  Spengler*'  in  his  memo¬ 
rable  Iwok,  Decline  of  the  West. 
writes : 

“Who  .  .  .  realizes  that  between  the 
•lifferential  Calculus  and  the  dynastic 
principle  of  politics  in  the  age  of  Louis 
-\IV,  between  the  classical  city-state 
and  the  Euclidean  geometr>’,  between 
the  space-perspective  of  Western  oil- 
()ainting  and  the  conquest  of  space  by 
railroad,  telephone  and  long-range  wea- 
(>on,  between  the  contrapuntal  music  and 
the  credit  economics,  there  are  deep  uni¬ 
formities?” 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer 
that  in  this  light  the  exploration  and 
study  of  art  areas  (music,  painting, 
s<’ulpture,  theatre,  et  al.)  l)ecome  an 
essential  counterpart  of  the  general 
education  of  all  students  in  the  Ameri- 
<an  public  schools;  for  no  matter  how 
seemingly  far  removed  the  world  of 
art  is  from  the  major  subject,  these 
areas  provide  the  student  with  nnder- 

2  O.  Sp^nuler,  ‘•Decline  of  the  West.” 


Standing  indispensable  to  his  total 
education. 

This  discussion  might  readily  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  teacher  training,  for  the  spe¬ 
cialist  is  more  at  sea  in  the  modern 
curriculum  than  the  child  with  whom 
he  would  deal.  Undoubtedly,  this  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  requirements  for 
tt^acher  certification  in  many  states 
have  been  broadened  to  include  col¬ 
lege  subjects  in  areas  that  would  seem 
at  first  glance  to  be  considerably  re¬ 
mote  from  the  prospective  teacher’s 
major  line  of  study.  It  might  be 
Slated  parenthetically  that  this  new 
rcHpiirement  is  one  of  the  principle 
reasons  that  make  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  broader  and  more  vital  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  public  schools. 

Thus  we  begin  to  find  the  “raison 
d'etre"  of  music  and  other  art  sub- 
i(x*ts  in  the  public  srdiool  curriculum. 
Xow  let  us  see  some  of  the  specific 
values  of  music  education. 

Public  school  music  serves  to  open 
the  door  to  a  vast  treasure  house  of 
experiences  which,  besides  being  im¬ 
mediately  satisfying,  establish  a  felt 
need  in  the  mind  of  the  student  for 
n;ore  study  as  he  matures.  lie  finds 
that  it  enriches  relationships  with  his 
fellow-l)eings,  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  l)etter  fit  into  the  complex  so¬ 
cial  fabric  of  which  he  finds  himself 
rapidly  becoming  an  integral  part. 

Poise  and  self-assurance  reward  his 
(fforts  at  playing  a  solo  in  public. 
Ilis  energies  begin  to  flow  outward, 
developing  him  into  a  strong  personal¬ 
ity.  He  learns  that  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  of  rehearsing  in  a  group  for 
common  ends  develops  understanding 
of  cooperation  in  a  social  unit  as  op- 
|)08ed  to  ideas  of  individual  competi¬ 
tion.  He  learns  that  artistic  subjects 
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provide  a  physical,  mental,  and  aei?- 
ihetic  outlet  for  expression  that  in¬ 
volves  the  whole  self. 

Ilis  parents,  too,  find  that  he  is  en- 
jjajred  in  wholesome  activities  that  aid 
materially  in  solving  the  problem  of 
a  boy  with  idle  hands  and  an  idle 
mind.  He  finds  goals  for  his  ideas 
and  ideals  which  may  be  attained, 
thereby  bringing  about  a  satisfaction 
of  the  coveted  desire  for  recognition. 
He  finds  that  through  his  studies  he  is 
brought  into  contact  w’ith  people  un¬ 
der  social  conditions  otherwise  not 
duplicated. 

Through  this,  he  makes  (^ntacts, 
gains  recognition,  and  learns  to  dis¬ 
cuss  cultural  subjects  in  a  mature 
manner  at  a  time  in  his  life  when 
such  interests  an*  most  easily  awak- 
(iied.  These  experiences  he  will  en¬ 
joy  and  find  fruitful  in  social  living 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
is  removed  by  the  diversity  of  his  ex- 
perienc(*a  from  a  narrow  philosophy 
of  life.  He  identifies  himself  with 
something  that  is  finer  than  himself, 
s«i  that  his  growth  and  development 
proceed  progressively  and  vitally  to 
the  level  of  his  maximal  capacity. 
Through  his  contact  with  the  aesthetic 
aspects  of  living,  he  develops  a  finer 
sensitivity  which  in  turn  better  equips 
him  for  normal  living. 

He  does  not  limit  himself  too  early 
to  a  field  of  specialization  but  sees  the 
many  paths  of  endeavor  that  open  up 
before  him,  both  in  selecting  a  voca¬ 
tion  and  in  recreational  enjoyment. 
Thus  he  is  developing  into  the  kind 
of  a  citizen  needed  in  this  great  demo¬ 
cratic  country.  This  does  not  mean  a 
well-educated  minority  but  cultural 
education  for  the  masses,  the  provision 


for  w'hich  is  made  possible  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  American  public  school 
philosophy  of  education.  The  belief 
that  artistic  endeavor  is  only  for  the 
esj)ecially  talented  has  been  quite 
liirgely  di8prove<l.  Experience  and 
experimentation  have  proven  that  any¬ 
one  may  do  remarkably  well  in  the 
artistic  areas  if  interests  and  efforts 
are  centered  upon  the  undertaking. 
Through  his  endeavors  in  the  world 
of  music  the  student  learns  a  lasting 
surcease*  from  the  ennui  of  the  worka¬ 
day  existence  that  not  infrequently 
characterizes  living  in  our  present-dav 
technological  era.  Here,  love  of  beautv 
for  its  own  sake  can  hardly  be  ove*r- 
emphasized. 

Hr.  James  L.  .^^ur8elP  in  his  book 
“Human  Value's  in  Music  Education” 
admirably  sums  up  these  values  by 
tre'ating  them  as  (1)  an  individual 
experience,  (2)  a  sejcial  opjwrtunity, 
(3)  an  agency  for  growrth,  and  (4)  as 
a  moral  force.  Tn  the  order  enumer- 
atenl,  he  makes  the  following  state*- 
ments : 

( 1 )  “One  gains  from  it  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  new  things  in  the  world,  and 
new'  possibilities  in  one’s  self ;  a  changed 
attitude  and  outlook ;  a  new  tendency, 
which  may  carry  us  to  far  horizons;  a 
revised  standard  of  values;  a  different 
feeling  for  what  is  w'orth while  in  life. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  becoming 
educated.”  (Ch.  2) 

(2)  “One  of  the  most  striking  and 
essential  characteristics  of  music  is  that 
it  is  a  social  art.  Tt  implies  social  situ¬ 
ations.  It  tends  to  create  social  pat¬ 
terns  of  very  diverse  kinds,  and  it  real¬ 
izes  itself  properly  in  only  a  social  en¬ 
vironment,  .Ml  this  is  true  of  music  to 
an  extent  which  holds  of  no  other  art, 
and  indeed  of  hardly  any  other  human 
occupation.”  (Ch.  3) 

(3)  “Music,  then,  is  an  agency  for 
mental  growth,  because  it  provides  sig- 
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iiificant  and  appealing  experience  which 
relates  itself  naturally  and  readily  to 
vast  ranges  of  culture  and  knowledges.” 
(Ch.  4) 

(4)  “Self-fulfillment  through  social 
adjustment  is  the  aim  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  .  •  •  Music  is  a  moral  force  be¬ 
cause  of  its  deep  effect  in  modifying  so¬ 
cial  and  personal  dispositions  and  in 
opening  the  way  towards  new  patterns 
of  conduct.  .  .  .  It  is  a  moral  force  in 
education  simply  because  it  lends  itself 
to  the  creation  of  morally  and  socially 
significant  situations.”  (Ch.  6*) 

Then*  are  practically  no  limits  to 
the  scope  of  musical  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Likewise,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  music  education  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  our  schools.  The 
nationwide  musical  activities  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  are  more 
clasely  allied  with  the  educational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  than  is  generally 
recognized. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  must  Ix^  relied  upon 
for  unity  and  continuity  of  cultural 
growth  in  music.  Through  the  past 
three  deca<les,  the  schools  have  served 
as  a  stronghold  for  the  high  standards 
of  art  subjects.  This  was  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  Great  War  and 
the  following  depression.  At  such 
times  public  interest  is  centered  upon 
other  matters.  Although  the  art  world 
(*ould  provide  an  essential  aid  to  emo¬ 
tional  and  mental  health  during  try¬ 
ing  times,  it  is  neglected  and  concen¬ 
tration  is  centered  upon  solutions  of 
the  national  calamity. 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  music 
and  its  sister  arts  as  a  cure-all,  but  it 
is  his  firm  belief  that  when  the  day 
arrives  that  sufficient  public  attention 
is  centered  upon  a  finer  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  many  of  the  problems  of 


man’s  relationship  with  man  will  fade 
into  oblivion. 

Public  schools,  during  trying  times, 
serve  as  a  vital  link  in  the  continuous 
flow'  and  advancement  of  culture  and 
the  arts.  A  concrete  illustration  may 
Ixj  observed  in  the  history  of  the  the¬ 
atre  during  recent  times  up  to  and 
including  the  present.  Gradually 
stage  productions  have  disappeared  in 
the  United  States;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  or  two  great  metropo¬ 
lises,  the  only  semi-professional  per¬ 
formances  are  to  be  found  in  colleges 
and  universities.  tTndoubtedly  time 
w’ill  see  the  pendulum  swing  back,  and 
the  theatre  will  again  be  in  the  ascend¬ 
ancy.  Ill  the  meantime,  this  country 
would  suffer  a  great  loss  were  this  es- 
.sential  service  not  rendered. 

At  the  same  time  these  discourag¬ 
ing  art  world  problems  have  faced  us, 
certain  new  and  vital  developments 
have  taken  place  w’hich  brighten  the 
artistic  horizon.  They  also  illustrate 
the  interrelationship  of  music  and  ed¬ 
ucation. 

First,  music  and  art  education  have 
moved  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
public  school  into  programs  of  com¬ 
munity  education  which  promise  to 
become  vast.  The  Vermont  S\'mphony 
is  one  notew'orthy  illustration  of  a 
fine  organization  whose  members  are 
largely  non-professional  and  w'ho  play 
for  pleasure.  It  is  this  kind  of  project 
that  needs  to  be  developed  today. 
Even  less  proficient  ensembles  should 
be  developed  for  adults  w'ho  are  not 
interested  in  pretentious  public  ap¬ 
pearances  but  W’ho  find  pleasure  in 
playing  together  for  the  sake  of  read¬ 
ing  literature  the  same  as  they  would 
read  a  book  or  paint  a  picture.  It  is 


4  Murs«n  makes  no  claims  that  music  has  intrinsic  morai  values.  He  points  out  that  those 
results  depend  upon  how  we  treat  and  respond  to  music. 
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here  that  music  for  recreational  pur¬ 
poses  comes  into  its  own.  Provision 
of  more  opportunities  is  the  challen^ 
to  society  in  the  near  future. 

A  shortcoming  of  music  education 
for  normal  living  has  been  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  use  to  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  musical  performance  skill 
may  b<‘  put  after  the  student  gradu¬ 
ates  from  high  school  or  college.  Too 
often  our  ego-centric  students,  with 
whom  American  schools  are  well  suj)- 
plied,  fail  to  realize  the  true  purpose 
upon  which  their  future  efforts  should 
Ik-  centered.  It  is  often  their  dream 
to  l>eeome  regular  memlx'rs  of  great 
symphonies,  opera  companies  or  the 
like,  without  recognizing  that  literally 
thousands  of  students  graduate  aniui- 
ally  in  each  state  in  the  Union  who 
have  the  same  ideas  and  preparation. 
This  attitude  is  allowwl  to  develop 
during  the  seluxil  days  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  the  lead  in  high  seh<K>l  o{)er- 
ettas  and  receives  the  profuse  compli¬ 
ments  of  his  admirers.  Constantly  he 
should  have  been  remiiKhnl  by  his  in¬ 
structors  that  he  performs  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  not  for  praise.  After  this  point 
of  view  develops,  nothing  short  of  a 
trip  to  llollywootl  or  Xew  York  can 
make  him  conscious  of  the  over- 
crowdtKl  waiting  rooms  of  musical 
employers. 

There  is  also  the  other  kind  of  stu¬ 
dent  who  definitely  selwts  a  vocation 
and  plans  to  use  music  as  a  hobby  only 
to  place  his  tromlx)ne  or  flute  in  the 
music  cabinet  t«>  lx*  blown  no  more 
after  graduation.  Here  comes  the 
cru.\  of  the  whole  matter.  Insuftieient 
community  music  projwts  have  yet 
develojXHl  to  provide  places  for  adults 
to  play  for  purely  nx-reational  pur- 
|K>8es.  Every  community  should  find 


it  possible  to  develop  a  musical  project 
which  is  capable  of  rendering  a  genu¬ 
ine  service  to  society. 

^Second,  federal  recognition  ha* 
Ix'en  accorded  music  education  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  future  will 
sw  a  lasting  and  profound  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  in  America.  It  is  mg- 
i;ificant  that  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  proposed  that  the  facilities 
of  his  oflice  lx»  made  available  to  help 
stimulate  music  and  art  education  in 
the  United  States  along  such  lines  as 
the  local  music  (xlucators  may  elect.* 

Likewise,  the  Federal  ^lusic  Proj- 
c*cts  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  have  (leveloptni  recently 
have  provided  another  great  agency 
for  music  (xlueation  which  expedites 
the  growth  of  national  appreciation 
of  our  musical  culture.  The  breadth 
of  this  program  can  hardly  be  real¬ 
ized  when  we  consider  the  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  activities  undertaken.  The 
whole  scope  of  teaching,  from  original 
musical  composition  to  finished  pub¬ 
lic  pt'rforinance  is  carried  on  under  | 
this  vast  rehabilitation  program. 

Third,  the  radio  now  provides  an 
educative  force  une<]ualled  in  history. 

Not  only  is  it  operative  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  but  it  eliminates 
the  time  element  in  making  contact* 
across  nations  and  seas.  Already  it 
is  Ix'ing  used  in  the  schools  as  a  r^i-  | 
lar  {X)rtion  of  the  daily  lesson  pro- 
gTam.  It  is  also  a  dominant  force  in 
the  home  outside  of  school  time.  It* 
benefits  in  the  world  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  are  inestimable.  At  almost  any 
time  one  may  hear  concert  music  of 
no  less  than  symphonic  and  operatic 
rank.  Listening  to  much  radio  muaic  ■ 
establishes  a  familiarity  with,  and  an 
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apprefiation  of,  the  harmonic  struc¬ 
ture,  melodic  line,  rhythmic  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  form  of  music  which  en¬ 
hance  any  listening  experience.  As  a 
result  we  find  radio-conscious  listeners 
who  are  much  more  .‘sophisticated  in 
fheir  tastes  than  many  of  the  serious 
music  lovers  of  a  half  century  ago. 

From  the  stand|)oint  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  some  debate  is  |)os8ible  upon 
the  evils  of  certain  kinds  of  radio 
broadca.sts.  Hut,  in  the  world  of 
music,  then*  is  no  question  that  the 
g(H)d  far  outweighs  the  evil.  For  il¬ 
lustration,  a  family  circle  may  con- 
firegate  around  the  radio  of  a  remote 
mountain  village*  in  ('alifornia  and  in 
a  small  fraction  of  a  sevond  hear  a 
tone  emitted  by  a  great  (term an  con¬ 
tralto  in  Munich  as  she  sings  an  aria 
from  a  world-famous  op(*ra.  By  a 
mere  turn  of  the  dial,  this  same  fam¬ 


ily  group  may  transfer  themselves  to 
Xew  York  City,  be  given  the  best  seat 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  stage  beside 
the  conductor,  and  hear  played  a 
broadcast  of  fine  symphonic  literature 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sym¬ 
phony. 

This  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
place  of  music  education  in  the 
Fnited  States,  for  it  has  awakened 
interests  which  demand  instruction. 

*  *  * 

So,  we  witness  the  l)eginning  of  the 
8<*cond  hundred  years  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  in  America,  but  this  century  sees 
us  on  the  eve  of  a  new*  era.  Out  of 
the  matrix  developed  by  the  public 
.s<*hool8  comes  a  well-formulated  pro¬ 
gram  of  cultural  grow’th  which,  when 
<*ry8tallize<l,  promises  to  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  past.  In¬ 
deed,  music  education  comes  of  age. 
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WITH  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  music  in  the  public  schools 
of  to<lay  there  has  arisen  an 
insistent  <lemand  that  the  teacher  of 
music  be  better  prepared  to  meet  his 
responsibilities.  New  criteria  have 
lH*<*n  8(*t  up  for  evaluating  his  qualifi¬ 
cations.  No  longer  can  he  lx*  a  per- 
si.n  of  mcag<*r  cultural  l>ackground  and 
limited  musicianship.  No  longer  may 
lie  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  dis- 
ap|x>inte<l  professional  musicians.  The 
field  of  music  and  the  public  expect 
from  him  a  high  type  of  attainment 
in  his  profession.  What,  then,  should 
1h*  the  personal  and  profe.ssional  equip¬ 
ment  of  flic  music  teacher  of  torlay,  as 
dctcrmincil  by  his  needs  in  service? 


Personal  Equipment 

First  of  all,  it  seems  advisable  to 
••onsider  the  kind  of  person  who 
should  be  selected  as  a  teacher  of 
music.  Will  such  a  person  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  teachers  of  other  subjects?  Is 
there  need  for  emphasis  on  certain 
personality  traits?  What  will  he  need 
to  know  lx*side8  music  ?  These,  and 
other  questions  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  determining  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  teacher  of  music. 

The  general  testimony  of  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors,  as  re¬ 
flated  in  criteria  used  in  selecting 
teachers  and  in  the  emphasis  placed 
ujxm  personality  traits  on  rating 
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st*ale8,  indicates  that  a  “good  teaching 
personality”  is  considered  an  outstand¬ 
ing  element  in  the  teacher’s  equip¬ 
ment.  Increasing  attention  must  be 
given  to  personality  traits  in  the 
teacher  of  music.  A  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  is  desirable  in  all  teachers,  but 
it  is  eape<*ially  so  in  the  school  music 
teacher  because  of  the  aesthetic  and 
social  qualities  inherent  in  music. 

Personal  Appearance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  attrac¬ 
tive  personal  appearance  is  desirable 
for  all  teachers ;  there  seems  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  basis  for  the  opinion  that  it  is 
particularly  desirable  for  the  teacher 
of  music.  The  subject  itself  calls  for 
a  sensitivity  to  the  l)eautiful.  Can 
the  spirit  inherent  in  the  music  be 
conveyed  to  the  child  except  by  a  per- 
.s<*nality  which  gives  a  physical  demon- 
sf ration  of  these  qualities  through  a 
neat  and  attractive  appearance? 

Moreover,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
of  music  in  his  relation  with  the  com¬ 
munity  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
an  attractive  personal  appearance. 
Few  teachers  are  calle<l  ujwn  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public  as  fnHjuently 
as  is  the  teacher  of  music.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  community  should  ex¬ 
pect  musical  performances  by  the 
teacher  and  the  organizations  which 
he  has  trained.  For  this  reason,  he 
is  often  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
regardless  of  how  competent  he  may 
bt?  musically,  much  of  his  success  de- 
]>ends  upon  his  personal  qualities  and 
appearance. 

Enihusia-sm. 

Alwve  all,  the  music  teacher  must 
have  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm  for 
nnisic.  He  must  live  music;  act  it; 
breathe  it.  He  must  arouse  enthusi¬ 


asm  in  the  students  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  by  his  manner.  He  must 
keep  young  with  the  children. 

From  early  years  throughout  the 
school  life,  music  should  be  less  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  Ik*  taught  and  more  a  spark  to 
l*e  caught.  A  love  of  music  and  a 
sensitivity  to  its  beauties  are  learned 
only  by  contagion.  By  exhibiting  a 
keen  zt'st  for  music  the  teacher  can 
transform  the  music  period  for  a 
group  of  children  or  adults  from  one 
of  mere  routine  into  one  of  inspired 
interest.  A  group  of  children  usually 
have  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  for  music, 
unle.ss  it  has  Ikk'U  killed  by  some 
teacher  with  a  lesson-learning  com¬ 
plex.  This  initial  enthusiasm  for 
u'usic  should  Ik*  nurtured.  It  must 
Ik*  aroused  if  lacking.  The  unique 
values  in  music  are  the  emotional 
<)ualities.  Only  the  teacher  with  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  art  will 
develop  in  the  chihlren  the  desire  to 
Ik*  musical. 

Leadership. 

A  final  attribute  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  teacher  of  music  is 
leadership.  Leadership  does  not  mean 
domination ;  it  is  the  r(*8ult  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  understanding  between  teacher 
and  pupil  and  of  mutual  participation 
in  group  activity.  Leadership  devd- 
ops  in  the  individual  pupil  a  .sense  of 
responsibility,  and  in  the  group  as  s 
whole,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

T.eadership  is  a  quality  which  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  desirable 
for  all  teachers.  With  the  teacher  of 
music,  h‘adcrahip  must  expre.ss  itself 
to  a  large  extent  in  three  situations: 
first,  in  class,  which  provides  the  so- 
<*ial  opportunity  for  effective  leade^ 
sliip;  second,  in  the  school,  where  the 
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naclier  of  music  should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  social  nuclei  in  the 
school  as  a  whole;  and,  finally,  in  the 
(-ommunity. 

Musical  activities  demand  a  high 
(jiiality  of  group  leadership.  The 
music  teacher  is  primarily  associated 
with  coiiperative  musical  projects.  He 
is  constantly  placed  in  such  situations 
as  the  developing  of  large  choral  and 
tnchestral  organizations  and  social  mu¬ 
sical  functions,  which  test  his  ability 
to  direct,  guide,  and  lead.  The  teacher 
of  music  must  be  able,  after  only  one 
group  rehearsal,  to  direct  choruses 
composed  of  several  hundred,  or  even 
one  or  two  thousand  children.  Few 
teachers  of  other  subjects  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  similar  situations.  Only 
the  music  teacher  who  can  function  as 
a  group  leader  will  be  etTeetive. 

t^ummary. 

In  addition  to  possessing  cx'rtain 
piTsonality  traits,  the  teacher  of  music 
must  l>e  an  integrated  and  well-ad¬ 
justed  individual.  Only  such  a  per¬ 
son  will  have  the  emotional  stability 
and  character  necessary  to  lead  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  co<>p<'rative  effort  w'hich 
i.s  re<iuisite  for  successful  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  Personality  in  the  teach¬ 
er  may  be  described  as  personal  ade¬ 
quacy.  It  includes  proper  attitudes 
in  regard  to  work,  students,  fellow 
teachers,  administrators,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  Such  attitudes 
are  dependent  u|>on  sincerity  of  pur- 
jxKse.  Only  such  a  person  is  qualified 
to  be  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  public 
schools. 

Prokk.shio.\al  Equipment 

In  the  discussion  of  the  personal 
Hjuipment  of  the  teacher  of  music, 
the  importaiu'e  of  personality  and 


character  was  emphasized.  Although 
it  is  recognized  that  personal  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  teacher  is  also  profes¬ 
sional  equipment,  and  that  the  latter 
in  turn  becomes  a  part  of  the  teacher’s 
personal  equipment,  it  has  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  to  discuss  the  two  types  of 
equipment  separately. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
standardize  the  education  necessary 
for  a  teacher  of  music  was  made  in 
1921,  w’hen  the  Research  Council  of 
the  Music  Supervisors’  National  Con¬ 
ference  presented  a  course  for  the 
training  of  supervisors  of  music.  The 
Research  Council  was  composed  of 
fifteen  outstanding  music  educators  of 
.schools  and  colleges.  A  four-year 
course  wdth  a  total  of  120  semester 
hours  was  organized  with  this  dis¬ 
tribution  : 

Ceneral  Academic  Courses.. 30  hours 
Education  (including  ]Music 

Education) . 30  hours 

Music  (Theoretical  and  Ap- 

plie<l )  . 60  hours 

This  recommendation  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  widely  accepted  by  the 
leading  schools  and  colleges,  and  it 
fended  to  raise  the  standards  to  such 
ai  e.xtent  that  nothing  less  than  a 
four-year  degree  course  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  acceptable  in  the  professional 
training  of  music  teachers.  In  1930, 
the  ^Iiisic  Teachers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  recommended  another  course, 
which  placed  more  emphasis  upon  ap¬ 
plied  music.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that,  for  the  most  part,  music  educa¬ 
tors  agree  on  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
quirements.  Although  the  proportions 
may  vary  somewhat  in  practice,  still 
provision  is  made  for  the  three  phases 
of  preparation  recommended  by  the 
Conference  in  1921. 
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All  the  programs  of  studies  recom¬ 
mended  by  recent  surveys  indicate  a 
l)elief  that  the  teacher  of  music  in  the 
schools  needs  to  be  a  well-rounded  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  good  general  educa¬ 
tion,  an  understanding  of  pedagogical 
principles,  and  a  thorough  training  in 
music.  The  programs  suggest  several 
areas  which  should  be  included  in  the 
preparation  of  those  who  are  to  l)e 
music  educators. 

An  educational  philosophy. 

One’s  philosophy  of  music  education 
is  determined  by  one’s  philosophy  of 
all  education.  It  is  in  reality  one’s 
philosophy  of  life.  Only  through  a 
well-defined  philosophy  of  education 
will  the  teacher  b<‘  able  to  understand 
the  place  of  music  in  normal  living. 
Such  a  philosophy  should  conceive  th<* 
part  that  the  arts  and  music  play  in 
enriching  life;  it  should  identify  the 
educative  pr<x*ess  with  actual  life  and 
experience;  and  it  should  embrace  an 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  music 
to  this  process. 

Education  primarily  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  adults  do  to  child  life.  It 
is  primarily  something  that  child  life 
does  for  itself.  And  yet  the  teacher 
may  have  a  share  in  improving  the 
process.  The  success  of  the  teacher’s 
part  in  this  process  can  lx*  measured 
by  the  degree'  to  which  the  chihl  life 
l>ecome8  better  of  its  own  accord.  Sneb 
change  is  brought  about  through  liv¬ 
ing.  The  school  must  find  a  way  to 
make  music  a  manner  of  living,  so 
that  the  group  may  live  more  joyously 
together.  Through  such  harmonious 
living  together  each  indivitlnal  will 
enrich  his  own  life. 

An  educational  goal  must  accom¬ 
pany  this  philosophy.  The  statement 
of  l)elief  and  pur|>ose  ma<le  by  the 


Music  Educators  National  (’onference 
may  well  be  taken  as  an  initial  credo 
One  section  of  this  statement  reads: 

Ilegardless  of  other  considerations,  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  {^ermanenej  of 
music-study  as  a  factor  in  the  edocs- 
tional  program  is  depemlent  upon  tl)« 
ultimate  l)enetits  accruing  therefrom  to 
the  public  —  individually  and  collectiT^ 
ly  —  through  greater  opportunities  sf- 
forded  for  enjoyment  of  life,  and  through 
the  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  people. 

We  believe  that  the  full  measure  of 
these  benefits  is  l>est  guaranteed  by  af¬ 
fording  to  children,  during  the  impres¬ 
sionable  years  of  their  public  s<*hool  life, 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  those  un¬ 
selfish  and  idealistic  interests  that  are 
native  to  children  before  stern  utilitarian 
motives  l)egin  to  usurp  their  energie* 
and  attention.  To  this  end  we  hare 
pledged  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  discover,  encourage,  and  develop,  in 
s<  hool  hours  and  at  s<-hool  expense,  ev¬ 
ery  child’s  interest  and  talent  in  rausio. 
We  Ix'lieve,  moreover,  that  suj'h  inter¬ 
ests  and  talents  are,  however,  small  or 
however  great,  at  least  equally  genuine, 
and  that  equally  they  will  be  spiritually 
nwarding,  both  to  individuals  and  to 
the  social  complex. 

If  this  goal  is  comjrrchcndod  and 
accepted,  music  education  will  reach 
into  all  phases  and  levels  of  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  remaining  a  separate  com¬ 
partment.  Such  a  goal  will  dete^ 
mine  steps  toward  a  broad  and  con- 
strnetive  program  in  the  attainment 
<if  aims.  Teaching  will  be  effective 
only  if  there  is  a  constructive  philos¬ 
ophy  and  a  goal  to  direct  it.  Only 
with  such  a  goal  will  the  tf'acher  of 
music  be  able  to  adapt  materials  and 
pr<x*edures  to  the  realization  of  the 
human  values  in  music  education. 

A  functioniny  psychology. 

Following  closely  an  educatiwial 
philosophy  and  goal  is  a  psychology 
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which  will  function  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  aims  and 
procedures.  A  theoretical  understand¬ 
ing  of  psychology  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  This  functioning  psychology  can 
l>e8t  be  developed  through  a  practical 
understanding  of  the  various  systems 
of  modern  psychology,  such  as  the 
mechanistic  and  the  newer  and  emerg- 
iiig  psychology  variously  calle<l  pur¬ 
posive  psychology,  organismic  psy¬ 
chology',  or  the  psychology  of  Gestalt. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  dcscrilx'  the  conflicting  theories 
of  these  scdiools  of  thought  or  the  per¬ 
tinent  implications  for  the  teaching 
of  music.  It  can  Ix'  jointed  otit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  music,  with  its  emphasis  on 
feeling,  emotional  development,  and 
awakening  of  the  imagination  and 
creative  pow’cr,  is  nurtured  l)est  by  a 
purposive  psychology. 

Too  many  music  e<lucators  betray  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  scientific  psychological 
thought.  Psychology  can  help  the 
teacher  to  understand  Ix'tter  the  needs 
and  interests  of  all  children.  Only 
through  a  conception  of  psychology 
that  functions  can  the  music  teacher 
successfully  fulfill  his  resjKuisibility 
as  an  educator. 

A  scientific  attitude. 

Two  (‘onsiderations  should  ho  point¬ 
ed  out  in  discussing  the  contribution 
of  science  to  the  education  of  teachers 
of  music..  First,  the  teacher  should 
understand  the  physical  Imsis  of  music 
and  the  contribution  that  stuence  has 
made  to  the  <levelopment  of  music  as 
an  art.  Scientific  aids  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  can  increase*  our  sensitivity  to 
music  by  making  us  more  conscious 
<*f  what  we  lH*ar.  The  music  (*ducator 


should  make  himself  aware  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  use  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  music  education. 
Science  is  willing  to  be  a  handmaiden 
of  art.  The  music  educator  should 
enlist  the  services  of  the  scientist. 

Even  more  important  is  the  truly 
scientific  attitude  —  the  attitude  of  in- 
(juiry  and  evaluation.  In  (‘ontrast  to 
purely  empirical  thinking,  the  scienti¬ 
fic  method  employs  analysis  and  syn¬ 
thesis,  utilizes  experimentation,  lessens 
the  liability  of  error,  is  able  to  man¬ 
age  the  new  or  novel,  and  stimulates 
an  interest  in  the  future.  This  meth¬ 
od  does  not  employ  statistics  and  facts 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  estab¬ 
lished  opinion.  It  is  based  upon  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  be  guide<l 
toward  truth  by  impersonal  and  un¬ 
biased  findings.  Led  by  this  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  teacher  should  come  to 
realize  that  although  stuence  cannot 
take  the  place  of  art,  nevertheless  art 
can  be  improved  through  science. 

An  understanding  of  the  social  valu£s 
of  music. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  sociology’  for  the  music  teacher,  if 
the  amount  of  .space  devoted  to  it  in 
the  literature  of  music  education  is  a 
criterion.  What  is  the  true  sociologi¬ 
cal  significance  of  music? 

Tw’o  essential  characteristics  make 
music  a  social  art.  First  of  all,  both 
the  performance  of  music  and  the 
listening  to  music  normally  are  social 
acts.  The  listener  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  communication  from  the 
creator,  the  expression  of  which  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  performer.  This  ex¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  music,  which  is  often  called 
the  universal  language.  Secondly, 
one  (d  the  most  characteristic  types  of 
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musical  |>erformance  is  the  ensemble. 
Such  performance  depends  upon  group 
participation  and  cooperative  effort. 

From  these  characteristics  it  can  be 
understood  that  the  true  significance 
of  music  sociologically  is  to  be  found 
not  in  its  economic  elements,  but 
rather  in  its  human  and  psychological 
elements.  Although  this  true  signifi¬ 
cance  cannot  always  be  analyzed,  it 
is  unmistakably  present.  In  all  ages 
music  has  been  a  handmaiden  to  man. 
It  has  accompanied  him  in  his  w’ork, 
worship,  and  war.  It  has  pervaded 
the  home,  church,  school,  theatre,  and 
community.  It  has  comforted  man  in 
his  sorrows,  enriched  his  memories, 
and  through  his  o\sti  participation  has 
brought  him  joy.  Thus  music  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  social  development  of 
the  participating  individual  and,  as  a 
result,  for  its  effect  upon  society. 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the  co¬ 
operative  j>erformance  in  music  is  a 
<lomonst ration  of  the  democratic  spir¬ 
it.  In  such  a  performance  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  contribute  not  only  some 
skill,  however  elementary,  but  must  be 
able  to  participate  with  others  in 
acliieving  a  common  end.  These  mu¬ 
sical  organizations  are  often  called 
“laboratories”  for  developing  the  de¬ 
sirable  traits  toward  cooperative  spirit 
and  democratic  understanding. 

Technological  advances  continue  to 
increase  the  amount  of  leisure  time. 
Educational  leaders  are  turning  to 
music  and  the  arts  to  provide  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  to  utilize  this  opportu¬ 
nity  for  social  betterment.  Only  the 
teacher  of  music  who  is  aware  of  the 
social  significance  of  his  art  will  be 
ready  to  serve  the  community  and  to 
fulfill  the  true  functions  of  a  music 
educator. 


.1/ Ufiir intush  ip. 

On  all  sides  there  is  a  plea  for  genu¬ 
ine  musicianship  in  those  who  h(^ 
to  lead  others  in  the  joy  of  singing, 
playing,  and  creating  music.  This 
musicianship  must  Ix'  broad  and  cul¬ 
tural.  It  must  be  one  of  service.  The 
essentials  of  musicianship  are  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  feel  and  the  ability  to  imder 
stand  the  aesthetic  intentions  of  the 
composer  as  he  attempts  to  express 
himself  through  the  medium  of  tone; 
and  as  a  corollary,  it  includes  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  interpret  this  expression,  and 
to  some  degree  express  one’s  own  mu¬ 
sical  thoughts  through  this  same  me¬ 
dium. 

In  this  area  of  preparation  all  the 
colleges  that  are  training  teachers  of 
music  have  a  genuine  responsibility. 
The  w’orst  thing  that  any  training 
school  can  do  is  to  send  out  teachers 
who  are  well  equipped  in  every  way 
except  musicianship.  These  schools 
and  colleges  must  hold  to  high  musical 
standards,  for  above  everything  else 
the  school  music  teacher  needs  to  be 
a  thoroughly  trained  musician.  The 
opportunities  for  creative  expression, 
emotional  development,  and  personal 
satisfaction  inherent  in  the  study  of 
music  will  1x3  nurtured  only  if  the 
child  comes  in  eontact  with  a  teacher 
who  is  a  .sensitive  musician. 

The  teacher,  first  of  all,  must  have 
a  keen  appreciation  of  music  and  a 
genuine  love  for  it.  Only  such  a  per 
son  will  develop  a  love  for  music  in 
tlie  child — a  love  that  is  made  deeper 
through  understanding.  Such  appre¬ 
ciation  is  enhanced  by  knowledge  and 
participation. 

A  phase  of  musicianship  which 
should  be  given  added  emphasis  fw 
the  teacher  of  music  is  performanoe 
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proficiency.  It  is  throngrh  participa¬ 
tion  that  one  increases  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  aesthetic  qualities 
of  an  art  and  his  sensitivity  to  these 
(pialities.  The  scope  of  the  program 
of  music  education  Uxlay  demands 
more  than  a  Iwlance  between  teaching 
ability  and  performance  ability;  it 
calls  for  the  highest  possible  attain¬ 
ment  in  both. 

ConcUision. 

In  short,  the  music  educator  of  to¬ 
day  and  of  the  future  must  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  broad,  general  education,  with 
a  good  command  of  English  both  in 
s{)^ing  and  in  writing.  He  must 
jK)S8es8  musicality  and  be  well-edu¬ 
cated  musically.  He  must  have  such 
desirable  personal  traits  as  sympathy, 
tact,  judgment,  humor,  forcefulness, 
enthusiasm,  and  leadership.  He  must 
be  genuinely  interested  in  music,  in 


lK>ys  and  girls,  and  in  life  generally. 
He  must  see  his  service  in  the  class¬ 
room  as  one  that  is  primarily  social, 
and  he  must  bring  to  that  service  a 
teaching  power. 

There  is  a  real  challenge  to  those 
institutions  which  are  preparing  teach¬ 
ers  of  music  for  the  public  schools  of 
today.  The  field  calls  for  talented, 
capable,  intelligent  and  cultured  teach¬ 
ers  of  music.  The  field  needs  teachers 
of  music  who  will  look  for  sociologi¬ 
cal,  psychological  and  scientific  inter¬ 
pretations  and  aids;  teachers  with  an 
educational  philosophy  which  will 
carry  them  through  to  the  realization 
of  their  ultimate  goal ;  teachers  who 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  music  and 
the  will  to  strive  for  the  technical  per¬ 
fection  necessary  for  the  development 
and  fulfillment  of  their  musical  possi¬ 
bilities. 
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I XTROOrCTION 

HE  purposes  and  results  of 
teaching  children  to  read  music 
in  the  elementary  school  often 
conflict.  Hence,  there  is  widespread 
sentiment  that  within  the  limited  time 
and  resources  of  public  education, 
such  a  specific  skill  as  reading  the 
musical  score  has  little  or  no  place. 
The  writer,  after  a  decade  of  labora¬ 
tory  experimentation  and  several  years 
niusic  supervision  in  a  moderately 
large  school  system,  Ixjlieves  that  there 
If  a  place  for  the  reading  of  music  in 
public  education,  but  that  it  must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  broad  life  purposes 


and  the  individual  differences  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  maturing  musicianship. 

Music  reading  in  a  broad  program 
of  music  education.  —  Briefly  stated, 
the  philosophic  foundations  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  music  education  pr<^am  might 
be  as  follows:  The  schools  owe  a  sol¬ 
emn  obligation  to  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  provide  rich  opportunities  for 
musical  experiences  so  that  these  youth 
will  develop  an  abiding  love  for  music 
and  an  educated  perspective  when  se¬ 
lecting  it  on  the  “open  market.”  In 
other  words,  consumer  education  is 
needed  in  the  field  of  music  and  it 
can  be  attained  only  through  a  varied 
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educational  pro^p’am  of  singing,  per¬ 
forming  on  instruments,  creating, 
dramatizing,  reading  widely  about 
music,  and  listening  critically  to 
music. 

The  particular  function  of  thi.s 
article  is  to  discuss  those  activities  in 
this  broad  program  which  involve  the 
reading  of  the  musical  score. 

It  should  be  clarified  that  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  there  is  no  need 
for  contact  with  the  musical  score  by 
students  in  public  education.  Re¬ 
cently  at  a  State  Normal  school  the 
issue  arose  through  an  assembly  ex¬ 
perience.  A  professional  Negro  quar¬ 
tet  appeared  IxTore  the  students  and 
thrilled  them  with  the  beauty  of  their 
singing.  In  the  opinion  of  capable 
judge's,  the  jx'rformance  was  superb 
in  its  musicianship.  After  the  as.scm- 
bly  sonunme  asked  the  quartet  who 
wrote  their  arrangements  of  the  spir¬ 
ituals,  and  this  was  their  reply :  “No 
one  writes  them,  we  couldn’t  read 
them  an\'A%’ay  —  wc  just  get  together 
and  sing.” 

If  music  such  as  theirs  could  l)e  pro¬ 
duced  by  just  getting  together  to  sing, 
why  should  any  effort  l)e  made  to  read 
music?  This  question  in  many  modi¬ 
fied  forms  is  common  among  curricu¬ 
lum  makers  throughout  the  country. 
The  answer  may  be  drawni  directly 
from  the  Negro  quartet.  In  their 
childhood  and  youth,  they  were  satu¬ 
rated  with  authentic  Negro  music. 
They  learned  to  sing  innumerable 
songs  of  lasting  quality.  Furthermore 
the  songs  expressed  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  emotional  drives.  Contrast  this 
with  the  typical  American  school  child 
who  probably  hears  instead  of  his 
mother’s  voice  some  erooner  over  the 
radio  who  is  paid  to  “plug”  as  many 


commercially  produced  songs  as  the 
market  will  l)ear.  The  c.xtremelj 
.‘<hort  life  of  all  such  music  that  he 
hears  is  ample  evidence  of  its  trivial- 
ity.  Without  some  program  of  bal¬ 
anced  music  education  he  is  in  the 
same  j)osition  as  the  man  who  learns 
of  life  only  by  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  To  obtain  a  true  perspective 
the  average  ehild  needs  to  learn  in  the 
public  schools  much  of  the  world’s 
great  folk  and  art  music.  Ability  to 
read  musie  merely  serves  as  a  valuable 
tool  toward  this  goal.  No  longer  must 
we  consider  it  an  end  in  itself.  The 
process  to  function  must  be  one  of 
reading  to  learn  worthwhile  music. 

Singing  has  l>een  n'cognized  as  the 
fundamental  and  most  important  mu¬ 
sical  activity  of  the  elementary  school. 
Fudoubtedly  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  singing  is  the  child’s  most  direct 
and  personal  musical  expression.  As¬ 
suming  that  singing  should  continue 
to  Ix'  the  principal  musical  activity 
of  the  first  eight  grades,  let  us  confine 
the  balance  of  this  discussion  to  music 
reading  as  employed  in  singing. 

DefinHiou  of  termfi.  —  Before  pro¬ 
gressing  fjirther,  thne  terms  which 
are  fre<|uently  used  with  loose  mean¬ 
ings  shouhl  l)e  defined:  musicianship, 
music  reading,  and  sight  reading. 

M u-Klri/ivAhip  is  the  ability  of  a  pe^ 
son  to  express  through  tonal  and  rhyth¬ 
mic  patterns  a  variate<l  sequence  of 
emotional  changes  or  moods.  It  in¬ 
volves  specifically  the  power  to  control 
tone  (luality  and  pitch  of  voice  or  in¬ 
strument,  the  relative  duration  of 
tones,  loudness  and  softness  of  dy¬ 
namic  shading,  qualities  of  pronounce- 
ment  (such  as  smooth  flowing  tooci 
or  short  separated  tones),  the  exprea- 
sion  of  structural  units  (such  as  mo- 
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tif«,  phraaos,  periods,  sections,  and  the 
like),  the  variations  of  s{)eed  (such  as 
increase  or  decrease  of  tempo),  the 
combining  of  a  melodic  line  with 
others  to  form  harmonic  patterns 
(ability  to  carry  a  part),  and  similar 
technics  of  musical  expression. 

Music  reading  as  used  herein  means 
the  process  of  obtaining  musical  un- 
.lerstandings  or  meanings  by  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  symbol-patterns  visu¬ 
ally  presented.  It  involves  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  performance  of  certain  char¬ 
acters  of  the  printed  score  which  de¬ 
fine  the  means  of  musicianship.  (Per¬ 
formance  is  included  in  the  reading 
process  because  typically  the  reading 
act  involves  overt  resjwnse.  Techni¬ 
cally  the  process  is  music  reading- 
performance.  ) 

Sight  reading  is  the  process  of  mu¬ 
sic  reading  at  first  sight  of  the  score 
without  specific  practice  on  the  score. 
.\8  distinguished  from  music  reading 
it  is  the  process  akin  to  veniacular 
reading  in  which  the  material  is  not 
studied  or  re-read  but  comprehended 
the  first  time  in  one  reading. 

Readiness  to  Read  Mrsic 

Relation  of  music  rending  to  musi- 
nanship. — The  development  of  music 
reading  ability  is  esstmtially  a  process 
of  developing  musicianship  with  sub¬ 
sequent  practice  in  neognition  of  sym- 
Itol  patterns.  By  analogv’,  vernacular 
reading  is  essentially  the  process  of 
enriched  language  experience  with 
practice  in  recognition  of  word  and 
« ntence  patterns.  The  educational 
significance  of  this  point  of  view  is 
simply  that  musicianship,  just  as  lan¬ 
guage  experience,  is  the  first  and  moat 
important  goal  to  lie  achieved.  Abil- 
ily  to  enrich  this  fundamental  experi¬ 


ence  through  reading  is  a  natural  evo¬ 
lution  in  an  on-going  process.  When 
it  becomes  an  imposed  skill  or  technic, 
divorced  from  this  setting,  negative 
reactions  occur  which  were  alluded  to 
in  the  introduction  of  this  paper. 

The  development  of  musicianship 
constitutes  the  readiness  to  read  music. 
— In  lieu  of  scientific  research,  such 
as  is  available  in  the  field  of  vernacu¬ 
lar  reading,  the  music  educator  can 
build  musicianship  only  on  the  basis 
of  his  observation  and  judgment.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  question 
of  when  to  begin  music  reading  is  one 
and  the  same  problem  as  defining  a 
level  of  maturing  musicianship  where 
the  use  of  symbols  is  requisite  tn  fur¬ 
ther  development.  In  the  Salt  Lake 
City  schools  we  find  that  for  most 
children  this  occurs  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  fourth  year  in  school.  Wher¬ 
ever  children  attend  kindergarten, 
this  places  the  introduction  of  music 
reading  somewhere  in  the  third  grade. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
many  children  achieve  a  readiness  as 
(arly  as  the  seirond  grade,  whereas 
many  others  never  progress  far  enough 
to  read  music  with  success  at  any 
grade  level. 

The  development  of  readiness  to 
read  music  (presented  in  terms  of  mu¬ 
sicianship)  takes  place  approximately 
as  follows  for  the  average  child.  Al¬ 
though  all  of  these  factors  develop  si¬ 
multaneously  they  are  considered  sep¬ 
arately  here,  purely  for  purposes  of 
analysis. 

Sensitivity  to  tone  quality. — Chil¬ 
dren  respond  to  the  teacher’s  voice  al¬ 
most  as  little  mirrors.  They  subcon- 
stioiKsly  sing  with  light-floating  voices, 
if  the  teacher  does  so.  Except  in  rare 
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(•uses,  tone  quality  will  develop  more 
readily  to  the  point  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness  than  most  other  factors.  The 
maturation  level  indicative  of  readi¬ 
ness  might  be  definetl  as  the  time  when 
the  child  can  sustain  a  tone  that  is 
reasonably  uniform  in  quality  through¬ 
out,  without  wavering  from  the  pitch. 

Sensitivity  to  pitch.  —  When  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  kindergarten  a  large  pe]> 
centage  of  them  have  difficulty  or  are 
unable  to  carry  a  tune  (as  we  know  a 
tune).  They  can  vocalize  but  they  do 
not  demonstrate  an  accurate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  scale  line  or  intervals  be¬ 
tween  tones.  One  of  the  first  concepts 
to  be  learned  is  the  highness  and  low¬ 
ness  of  tones.  This  comes  to  the  aver¬ 
age  child  by  abundant  experience  in 
singing  games  where  he  “reaches  up” 
for  the  high  tones  and  “bends  down” 
for  the  low  ones.  By  rote  singing  he 
learns  to  distinguish  not  only  the 
gross  direction,  but  is  able  to  break 
down  the  larger  intervals  into  the  finer 
distinctions  that  we  call  the  major 
scale.  The  whole  and  half  steps  of 
our  major  scale  are  as  essentially  “en¬ 
vironmental”  as  the  language  forms  of 
Western  Civilization.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  learned.  Most  out-of- 
tuneness  in  singing,  even  by  mature 
groups  is  due  to  inadequate  conception 
of  the  intervals  of  the  major  scale. 
Although  there  is  considerable  debate 
on  the  question,  we  find  that  the  use 
of  the  piano  during  the  first  year  ma¬ 
terially  helps  children  to  hear  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  scale  tones.  Readi¬ 
ness  to  read  music,  insofar  as  pitch 
sensitivity  is  concerned,  is  achieved 
when  the  child  can  sing  independently 
a  short  song  without  wandering  away 
from  the  tonality  of  the  key.  (A 
number  of  people  cannot  sing  a  song 


throughout  without  transposing  at  va¬ 
rious  places  into  other  keys.  Thev 
lose  the  feeling  for  do  or  home  tone. 
Such  pt'ople  experience  great  difficultv 
in  music  reading  Wause  a  feeling  for 
do  is  the  point  of  reference  for  the 
rest  of  the  song.) 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  it  U 
the  experience  of  most  teachers  that 
children  learn  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  tones  more  readily  when  namea 
are  attached  to  them.  Hence,  thev 
use  syllables  (do,  re,  mi),  numben, 
and  the  like.  In  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing  awareness  to  melodic  patterns,  re¬ 
curring  intervals  can  be  recognised 
and  named  by  these  means.  The  writ¬ 
er  has  observed  children  in  third  grade 
who  could  interpret  practically  any 
short  melodic  phrase  when  sung  in  a 
neutral  syllable  (loo)  in  terms  of  scale 
relationships  (by  singing  them  back  in 
syllable  names).  When  children  can 
think  tonal  relations  with  this  degree 
of  accuracy  they  are  ready  to  read  the 
syunbols  that  represent  them,  provid¬ 
ing  other  factors  of  readiness  have 
matured. 

Sensitivity  to  rhythmic  pattenu.— 
From  our  observation  of  kindergarten 
children  we  note  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age,  when  they  first  come  to  school, 
do  not  co-ordinate  such  a  simple  ac¬ 
tivity  as  walking  or  running  with  the 
musical  beat  of  the  piano.  However, 
with  a  consistent  program  of  mnsio 
education,  during  the  first  three  years, 
practically  all  children  learn  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  beat  and  can  respwid 
with  large  muscular  movement  to  it 
The  average  child  can  combine  beats 
and  subdivide  them  by  the  third  year. 
This  process  of  refinement  in  tempo¬ 
ral  sensitivity  creates  a  readine*  for 
recognizing  the  musical  svmbols  for 
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whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes. 

In  t-he  Kansas  City  schools  eighth 
notes  are  called  “running  notes”  and 
quarter  notes,  “walking  notes,”  until 
the  child  becomes  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  in 
terms  of  his  own  body  movement.  It 
Las  been  the  observation  of  the  writer 
that  third-grade  children  can  step  the 
complete  rhythmic  pattern  of  a  song 
that  they  hear,  as  a  result  of  this 
training.  When  children  can  feel  the 
rhythmic  patterns  of  simple  songs  and 
can  translate  that  feeling  into  some 
form  of  body  movement  they  are  ready 
to  read  the  symbols  representing  those 
rhythmic  values.  (How  different  is 
this  approach  than  the  mathematical 
cutting  of  the  pie  into  half  notes, 
quarter  notes,  eights,  etc. ! ) 

Sensitivity  to  form. — It  is  the  oi> 
ganization  of  a  musical  idea  into  the 
phrase  which  makes  it  recognizable  as 
a  musical  unit  to  the  hearer.  The 
child  has  to  learn  the  identification 
marks  of  the  phrase  just  as  he  learns 
that  the  lowering  of  the  voice  indi¬ 
cates  the  end  of  a  spoken  idea  (sen¬ 
tence).  Through  careful  listening  he 
recognizes  the  pause,  slight  retarding 
and  softening  at  the  ends  of  phrases. 

He  recognizes  the  increase  of  dynamic 
power  in  the  body  of  the  phrase.  He 
recognizes  the  repetition  of  motifs  and 
the  alteration  of  phrases.  A  high  de¬ 
velopment  in  sensitivity  to  form  is 
characteristic  of  the  more  mature  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  is  essential  to  the  es¬ 
thetic  interpretation  of  the  music. 
The  maturation  level  necessary  for 
musical  reading  readiness  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  recognize  the  phrase  duration 
and  sequence  in  simple  folk  songs  and 
to  portray  the  same  in  some  form  of 
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l)odily  motion,  such  as  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  arms. 

Sensitivity  to  dynamic  shading. — 
The  concept  of  loud  and  soft  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  developed  of  all  the 
factors  of  musicianship.  However, 
when  accented  beats  recur  in  patterns 
of  twos,  threes,  and  fours,  there  is  a 
problem  of  organization  which  re¬ 
quires  a  more  advanced  musical  feel¬ 
ing.  Through  folk  dances  and  other 
body  response,  children  learn  to  come 
“down  on  one.”  Abundant  experience 
of  this  type  helps  them  to  organize 
accented  and  unaccented  beats  into 
measures.  They  quite  often  develop 
through  insight  the  concept  that  music 
swings  in  “two’s”  and  “three’s.”  It 
is  important  that  children  feel  the 
measure  divisions  prior  to  actual  mu¬ 
sic  reading.  An  index  of  readiness 
is  the  ability  of  children  to  perceive 
the  beat  content  of  the  measure  (i.  e., 
whether  it  repeats  in  two,  three,  or 
four  beat  patterns)  and  be  able  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  same  in  some  form  of 
body  action. 

Musicianship  is  a  synthesis  of  sensi¬ 
tivities. — It  must  be  emphasized  again 
that  sensitivity  to  tone  quality,  pitch, 
rhythm,  form,  and  dynamic  shading 
develop  together  beeause  all  musical 
experience  is  a  synthesis  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  into  an  esthetic  whole.  The  ca¬ 
pable  teacher  will  recognize,  however, 
that  each  child  in  the  room  matures 
at  a  different  rate  and  with  different 
degrees  of  sureness  in  each  factor. 
Introduction  of  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion  will  be  timed  to  coincide  with  a 
readiness  for  music  reading,  thus  ac¬ 
complishing  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
a  facility  that  heretofore  has  never 
been  possible  through  the  forced  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  premature  reading  program. 
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The  Mi'ric  Rkahixo  Program 

Spaoe  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis- 
eussion  of  the  music  reading  program, 
hence  the  following  is  essentially  an 
overview  of  the  highlights. 

First  contact  tcith  the  score. — As¬ 
suming  that  the  class  has  demonstrated 
a  readiness  to  read  music,  as  previous¬ 
ly  outlined,  a  successful  contact  with 
the  j)rinted  mtisic  can  be  expected  if 
a  program  such  as  the  following  is 
pursued : 

1.  The  song  to  be  seen  will  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  best  loved,  simple  songs 
in  the  child’s  repertory. 

2.  Children  should  know  thorough¬ 
ly  the  song  to  be  seen.  This  learning 
will  have  taken  place  through  rote 
methods. 

3.  The  children  will  have  learned 
the  tonal  relations  of  the  song  through 
association  of  pitch  names  with  the 
tune  (by  use  of  do,  re,  mi,  or  num¬ 
bers,  etc.) 

4.  Children  will  have  stepped  or 
otherwise  expressed  the  rhythmic  pat¬ 
tern  and  meter  of  the  song  in  body 
movement. 

5.  The  song  will  l)e  presented 
through  either  a  wall  chart  or  black¬ 
board  in  its  entirety. 

6.  Children  will  oWrve  the  nota¬ 
tion  in  informal  manner  while  class 
sings. 

7.  After  several  general  observa¬ 
tions,  experience  may  be  particular¬ 
ized  through  class  discussion  and  the 
following  concepts  developed:  (This 
will  extend  over  several  days,  weeks, 
or  months.) 

a.  When  the  melody  moves  up 

or  dowTi,  the  notation  on  the  staff 

does  the  same. 


b.  Tones  which  form  a  pattern  | 
of  recurring  accents  are  represrated 

by  notes  with  barlines  immediately 
preceding  them.  , 

c.  Notes  that  represent  long  and  ^ 

short  tones  (spoken  of  as  running 
notes,  walking  notes,  etc.)  have  dif-  ' 
ferent  shapes. 

d.  The  words  which  are  sung 

with  different  tones  appear  under  | 

the  notes  presenting  those  tones.  I 

e.  Music  is  read  from  left  to 
right  and  up  and  down. 

f.  Other  items  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  song  used  will  be  i 
identified  in  like  manner. 

8.  A  transfer  from  charts  to  books  I 

will  take  place  as  soon  as  early  read-  j 

ing  habits  are  established.  | 

Building  a  music  reading  vocabu¬ 
lary.  —  It  is  assumed  that  through 
abundant  rote  singing  and  subsequent  ’ 

identification  of  recurring  tonal  pat¬ 
terns  by  use  of  do,  re,  mi,  numbers 
and  the  like,  students  will  build  a 
background  of  numerous  tonal  pat¬ 
terns  (viz.  such  figures  as  do,  re,  mi;  I 
sol,  do;  do,  ti,  do;  etc.).  After  a  pre-  ’ 
liminary  contact  with  the  score,  the  ; 

building  of  a  reading  vocabulary  is 
essentially  a  problem  of  recognizing  in 
notation  melodic  figures  and  S(K]uenoe 
which  are  already  a  part  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  vocabulary  of  the  child.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  general  proceilure  has  been 
found  successful  in  this  process:  ( 

1.  Songs  are  selected  by  the  teach¬ 

er  (or  by  whatever  form  of  student- 
teacher  coiiperation  is  part  of  the  ' 
school’s  philosophy)  which  are  of  high  , 
interest  value  to  the  students.  1 

2.  From  such  songs  the  teacher 
presents  visually,  those  songs  which 
contain  striking  melodic  patterns  that 
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arc  part  of  the  child’s  singing  experi¬ 
ence. 

3.  These  melodic  patterns  are  rec¬ 
ognized  visually  through  careful  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  score  and  the  particu¬ 
larization  of  C€*rtain  concepts,  such  as: 

a.  Wherever  do  is  on  a  line,  mi, 
sol,  and  ti,  are  on  the  succeeding 
lines  above. 

b.  Wherever  do  is  in  a  space, 
mi,  sol,  and  ti,  are  in  the  succeeding 
spaces  above. 

c.  Do  can  l»e  on  any  line  or 
space  depending  on  the  range  of 
swig  and  the  most  comfortable  key 
in  which  to  sing  the  song. 

d.  When  do  wcurs  on  certain 
lines  and  spaces,  the  key  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signa¬ 
ture. 

The  recognition  of  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns  is  similarly  carried  forward.  Of 
uppermost  importance  is  that  children 
“feel”  the  divisions  of  time  and  the 
flow  of  the  phrase  lief  ore  they  attempt 
to  read  the  same  in  notation.  At  the 
present  time  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools 
are  completely  revising  the  folk  danc¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  education  classes 
to  provide  experience  in  creating  origi¬ 
nal  rhvthmic  patterns  and  phrase  se¬ 
quences.  In  the  music  classes  thesi* 
are  translated  into  rhythmic  notation 
and  in  some  instances  are  clothed  with 
melody  and  harmony  which  in  a  real 
sense  is  a  creation  of  original  music. 

Reading  music  to  learn. — From  the 
very  beginning  of  actual  music  read¬ 
ing,  children  should  have  opportunity 
to  use  their  developing  powers  in  the 
pursuit  of  goals.  If  a  school  concert 
is  being  learned,  a  radio  broadcast 

1  Bettx,  E.  A.  "Prevention  and  Correction 
Bvanaton.  ni..  1937. 


planned,  or  the  exploration  of  many 
songs  undertaken,  music  reading  can 
function.  At  present  there  is  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  among  many  teachers 
that  certain  songs  are  “rote”  songs 
and  others  are  “reading”  songs.  A 
truer  picture  is  that  for  all  children 
there  is  probably  some  part  or  all  of 
the  song  that  can  be  read.  Rarely 
does  a  whole  song  fall  into  a  can  or 
can’t  category.  The  wise  teacher  helps 
children  identify  the  familiar  parts  of 
the  song  so  that  reading  can  actually 
operate  in  the  learning  process.  Un¬ 
familiar  intervals,  rhythmic  patterns 
and  the  like  will  either  be  learned  by 
rote  or  be  made  a  part  of  the  reading 
vocabulary  through  special  study. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  unless 
music  reading  is  actually  used  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  pursuit  of  real  goals,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  artificial,  superimposed 
task,  which  they  learn  to  do  to  please 
the  teacher  and  promptly  forget  when 
left  to  their  own  devices. 

Music-reading  difficulties. — Difiicul- 
ties  in  vernacular  reading  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  classified  by  nu- 
inerous  investigators.*  It  is  appalling 
that  no  comparable  research  has  ever 
l>een  instigated  in  the  field  of  music 
reading.  Xotwithstanding,  problem 
cases  exist  and  force  themselves  on  the 
music  teacher.  Two  common  types 
will  be  presented  and  discussed  in 
terms  of  experience  and  observation. 

1.  Negative  attitudes  toward  mur 
sic  reading. — A  lack  of  desire  to  read 
music  originates  in  the  forcing  of  a 
child  to  read  before  he  is  ready. 
Many  such  children  are  literally 
thrown  into  the  stream  to  sink  or 
swim,  and  when  they  sink  their  desire 
to  continue  music  reading  is  thorough- 

R«adina  DUnculties,"  Row  Peterson  and  Co.. 
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ly  drowned.  The  solution  comes 
through  building  musicianship  in  en¬ 
joyable  experiences  until  readiness  is 
achieved  and  to  introduce  new  musical 
concepts  at  a  rate  within  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  child.  As  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  music  reading  must  serve  the 
child’s  purposes.  Negative  attitudes 
usually  demonstrate  that  purposes  are 
not  being  served. 

2.  Inadeqiuite  musicianship.  — 
Where  children  appear  to  lack  native 
talent,  sufficiently  to  prevent  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  reading  readiness,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  give 
that  child  other  musical  experiences 
at  his  level.  In  large  classes  where 
some  can  read  and  others  appear  hope¬ 
lessly  lost,  several  courses  of  action 
can  be  taken:  (a)  Such  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  sub-grouped  and  provided 
with  interesting  books  to  read  about 
music,  (b)  Such  students  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  some  other  room  and 
listen  to  music,  or  if  phonographs  and 
radios  are  equipped  with  ear  phones, 
they  can  listen  to  recordings  and  spe¬ 
cial  broadcasts  in  the  same  room  as  the 
rest  of  the  students,  (c)  Where  a 
different  activity  appears  inadvisable 
or  impossible,  they  can  be  seated  with 
students  who  can  read  and  learn  by 
rote  the  songs  being  read  by  the  more 
advanced  students.  In  any  event, 
their  individual  differences  must  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with  intelligent¬ 
ly.  It  is  surprising  how  many  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  cases  do  develop  consid¬ 
erable  musicianship  when  their  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  are  analyzed  and 
treated  with  respect.  Homogenous 
grouping  according  to  musical  ability 
has  been  suggested  by  some  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  answer  to  individual  differences. 
The  arguments  pro  and  con  are  the 


same  as  for  any  other  type  of  homo- 
genoiis  grouping. 

Evaluation  of  the  Music  Headixo 
Program 

Skill  in  reading  music  is  but  a  part 
of  and  a  means  toward  broader  edu¬ 
cational  goals  and  must  be  so  evalu¬ 
ated.  !Mere  norms  on  a  standardized 
reading  test  without  the  larger  picture 
of  what  the  “whole”  child  is  doing 
rnd  desires  to  do  is  of  little  value. 
Reading  skill,  per  se,  is  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  wasted  unless  the  following  ques-  | 
tions  can  be  answered  affirmatively:  I 

1.  Do  the  children  in  our  school 
enjoy  their  musical  experiences? 

2.  Are  the  musical  experiences  of 

our  children  producing  in  them  an  i 
abiding  interest  ?  I 

3.  Do  the  students  of  our  school 
select  their  musical  experiences  out¬ 
side  of  school  with  an  educated  per¬ 
spective  liecause  of  our  teaching? 

Technics  for  measuring  achievement 
of  these  broader  goals  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  here.  However,  the  following 
is  useless  in  isolation  except  to  illus-  ^ 
trate  technics  for  measuring  specific  ) 
reading  ability.  To  supplement  the 
above  information,  the  following  ques-  . 

tions  should  be  answered:  1 

4.  What  is  the  actual  status  of  | 
music  reading  ability  of  our  students? 
How  does  it  compare  with  other 
schools  ? 

.5.  In  what  ways  can  teaching 
practice  improve? 

6.  In  what  ways  can  our  tnaieritU 
of  instruction  improve? 

Measuring  actual  stains. — Of  the 
published  standardized  and  infonnil 
music  reading  tests,  the  Knuth  Tests  j 
of  Music  Achievement,  forms  A  and 
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B,  appear  to  be  the  most  carefully 
constructed  for  mass  testing.  These 
tests  measure  several  factors  including 
ability  to  recognize  in  notation  that 
which  one  hears  played  at  the  piano. 
Through  multiple  choice  the  student 
selects  the  completion  of  a  melody 
from  four  optional  endings. 

By  comparison  with  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  used  to  standardize  this  test,  Salt 
Ijike  City  is  slightly  below  the  norm. 
(Standardizing  norm  is  score  of  16.7 


and  Salt  Lake  City  is  15.1)  This 
diflFerence  is  of  significance  only  in 
terms  of  a  broad  program  of  music 
education. 

Improving  teaching  practice. — The 
ultimate  values  of  such  a  testing  sur¬ 
vey  come  through  analysis  of  teaching 
practice  in  terms  of  results.  By  way 
of  illustration,  one  might  select  an  av¬ 
erage  class  and  study  intensively  the 
student  responses  to  the  program  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  therein.  The  following 


TABLE  I 

Attitudes  of  One  Average  Group*  Toward  Various 

Music  Activities 

Question  asked  students 

Frequency  of  ranking^ 

5 

4 

3  2 

1 

A. 

llow  do  you  generally  feel  at  the 
beginning  of  music  classes? 

14 

13 

4  0 

0 

B. 

How  do  you  generally  feel  at  the 
end  of  the  music  classes? 

3 

6 

6  9 

6 

C. 

How  do  you  feel  when  the  victrola 
is  used  in  the  music  class? 

14 

10 

6  1 

0 

D. 

How  do  you  like  starting  a  new 
song? 

5 

6 

12  6 

1 

E. 

How  do  you  like  singing  syllables? 

0 

1 

7  8 

15 

F. 

How  do  you  feel  about  these  three 
subjects  of  your  school  day? 

1.  Music 

15 

13 

2  1 

1 

2.  Arithmetic 

6 

11 

9  6 

2 

3.  Social  Studies 

5 

7 

9  3 

5 

G. 

Which  song  books  do  you  prefer  to 
sing  from?  (No  titles  suggested) 

1.  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs 

29 

1 

0  0 

1 

2.  Tunes  and  Harmonies 

1 

8 

8  4 

0 

3.  Foresman  Fourth  Book 

1 

10 

3  3 

8 

4.  Two-Part  Music  (Music  Ed.  Se¬ 
ries) 

0 

3 

7  5 

1 

5.  Blending  Voices 

0 

4 

0  2 

0 

6.  Progressive  Book  III 

0 

3 

4  4 

3 

7.  Intermediate  Music 

0 

2 

4  4 

3 

8.  Elementary  Music 

0 

0 

2  3 

1 

2  A  typical  class  from  school  No.  14. 

3  Students  followed  cartoons  to  indicate  response.  Numbers  In  table  correspond  to  these 
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data  were  gathered  by  the  teacher 
from  one  class  of  school  number  14, 
Table  I. 

Students  were  asked  to  give  their 
attitudes  on  several  questions.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  this  the  following  device  was 
usetl.  Five  cartooned  figures  ranging 
from  very  happy  (5)  to  very  gloomy 
( 1 )  were  presented  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shet't  and  students  w’ere  asked 
to  indicate  a  response  to  selected  ques¬ 
tions,  in  blank  spaces  under  the  figure 
w’hich  best  portrayed  their  feeling  in 
the  matter.  Their  names  were  not 
placed  on  the  sheets. 

A  tabulation  of  results  to  this  te.st 
is  shown  in  Table  I.  The  teacher 
who  made  this  survey  became  very 
much  concerned  about  certain  aspects 
of  her  program  and  questioned  stu¬ 
dents  further  about  certain  items.  For 
example,  she  asktnl  why  they  preferred 
to  sing  from  the  Blue  Book  of  Favor¬ 
ite  Songs  and  these  were  the  typical 
replies:  “^[ore  mature  songs,"  “Well 
known  pieces,”  “Variety  of  songs,” 
“Learned  the  songs  by  rote,”  ‘‘Sing 
these  songs  with  the  piano,”  and  “In- 
ter(*sting  folk  stmgs.”  (’oncerning  the 
singing  of  syllables  (do,  re,  mi)  she 
received  these  typical  replies,  “Learn 
scale  once  and  then  changes  mix  us 
up,”  “Go  so  fast  I  can’t  keep  up,” 
“Hard  to  sing,”  “Don’t  know  names 
of  notes — no  time  to  figure  them  out.” 
Concerning  the  use  of  victrola,  stu¬ 
dents  replie<l  that  “It’s  easy  to  do,” 
“Variety,”  “Like  instrumentation,” 
“Not  every  day  so  not  monotonous.” 

This  teacher  has  di8covere<l  for  her¬ 
self  certain  strong  and  weak  points  of 
her  work.  With  the  kind  of  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  view  which  this  particu¬ 
lar  teacher  has,  she  w’ill  undoubtedly 
do  something  about  the  weak  points. 


I’articularly,  is  she  working  on  the 
general  emotional  tone  of  her  woik  lo 
that  students  will  leave  with  a  “lift” 
rather  than  a  ‘‘let  down.”  From  the 
response's  concerning  syllables,  this 
work  will  be  more  closely  infused  with 
purposeful  goals.  The  matter  of  speed 
will  receive  careful  attention.  In 
other  words,  she  now  has  tangible  dau 
on  W’hich  to  evaluate  not  only  the  skill 
of  music  reading  but  the  emotional  as- 
pee'ts  of  her  teaching  and  can  probablv 
improve  both  simultaneously  through 
a  chang(^  in  her  classroom  activities. 
I'his  ty[>e  of  analysis  demonstrates 
how’  inseparahle  is  music  reading  from 
the  broad  program  of  music  education. 

Improving  teaching  materials, — 
Music  teachers,  like  any  master  crafts¬ 
men,  can  do  their  best  wrork  only  with 
the  best  of  materials.  Hence,  im¬ 
provement  of  these  materials  reflects 
directly  in  their  w’ork.  Insofar  as 
music  reading  is  concerned,  careful 
lalxwatory  research  has  demonstrated 
several  greatly  nee<led  improvements. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  w’ide  survey  (20,000  student- 
teacher  responses)  demonstrates  that 
the  music  books  used  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  schools  contain  but  a  small  per 
c.(»ntage  of  high-interest  songs.  The 
hulk  of  songs  are  decidedly  mediocre 
insofar  as  student  appeal  is  concerned. 
It  becomes  necessary  through  such 
surveys  to  use  certain  books  at  several 
grade  levels  to  meet  wide  differences 
of  interest  and  technical  ability.  At 
present  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
third-grade  music  l)ook,  or  any  other 
one-grade  book. 

2.  We  need,  at  the  present  time, 
vocabulary  studies  and  pre-primera  in 
music.  The  jump  from  rote  sin^ng 
to  music  reading  is  too  sudden.  The 
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few  interesting  songs  available  are 
poorly  arrange<l  to  fit  into  a  system¬ 
atic  development  of  musieiansliip. 
(And  by  svstematic  is  not  meant  for¬ 
mal.)  We  need  some  manner  of  in¬ 
dicating  to  teachers  the  vocabulary 
burden  of  songs  so  that  the  unfamiliar 
elements  do  not  pile  up  too  rapidly  be¬ 
fore  the  beginner  in  music  reading. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  music  on 
the  page  nmls  drastic  overhauling. 
There  is  ample  evidence*  to  b«*lieve 
that  by  n'-spacing  the  music  that  stu¬ 
dents  read,  improvement  in  sight¬ 
reading,  insofar  as  rhythm  is  con- 
(•eme<l,  can  be  inereasetl  as  much  as 
112  p<‘r  cent.  The  present  practice 
of  making  music  fit  the  page,  instead 
of  the  reader,  is  responsible  for  many 
of  his  headaches. 

If  a  similar  advance  could  lx*  made 
in  the  song  content,  vix’abulary  bur¬ 
den,  and  psychological  format  of  mu¬ 
sic  books  that  has  characterized  the 
improvements  of  recent  vernacular 
reading  books,  music  reading  might 
l)ecome  the  attractive,  successful  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  shouhl  lx?  but  8<ddom  is. 

SlMMARY 

1.  The  public  schools  should  pro¬ 
vide  rich  musical  experiences  for 
young  people  that  cultivate  an  abid¬ 
ing  love  for  music  and  an  educated 
perspective  in  the  selection  of  musical 
activities. 

2.  Music  reading  as  a  tool  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  child’s  ac<]uaintance  with 
great  folk  and  art  music  is  a  worthy 
school  experience. 

3.  Specific  instruction  in  music 
reading  should  be  started  when  the 
child  demonstrates  a  maturity  of  mu¬ 
sicianship  as  follows: 


(a)  Ability  to  sustain  a  tone 
that  is  reasonably  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  throughout,  without  wavering 
from  the  pitch. 

(b)  Ability  to  translate  a  sim¬ 
ple  melodic  line  into  scale  relation¬ 
ships  by  such  means  as  the  sol-fa 
syllables. 

(c)  Ability  to  perceive  simple 
rhythmic  patterns  and  translate  the 
same  into  body  movement. 

(d)  Ability  to  recognize  phrase 
sequences  and  interpret  them 
through  body  movement. 

(e)  Ability  to  perceive  and 
translate  into  body  movement  the 
beat  content  of  measures  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  recurring  accents. 

4.  Children  mature  differently  in 
their  musicianship  and  must  not  be 
forced  into  music  reading  until  ready. 

5.  First  contact  with  the  score 
should  be  through  informal  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  vSong  already  well  known  with 
biter  particularization  of  represented 
nicanings. 

<5.  Early  reading  experience  should 
involve  a  gradually  increasing  musical 
vocabulary  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
patterns. 

7.  Continued  experience  in  read¬ 
ing  builds  a  lasting  ability  provided 
such  (‘xperience  is  gained  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  accepted  goals. 

8.  Reading  difficulties  resulting 
from  negative  attitudes  or  inadequate 
musicianship  must  be  analyzed  and 
solved  in  terms  of  students’  individual 
differences. 

i).  Skill  in  reading  music  is  but  a 
part  of  and  a  means  toward  broader 
educational  goals  and  must  be  so  eval¬ 
uated. 

of  Muaic  Sym- 
1»S9. 
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(lata  were  gathered  bv  the  teacher 
from  one  class  of  school  number  14, 
Table  I. 

Students  were  asked  to  give  their 
attitudes  on  several  questions.  To  fa¬ 
cilitate  this  the  following  device  was 
used.  Five  cartooned  figures  ranging 
from  very  happy  (5)  to  very  gloomy 
(1)  were  presented  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shet't  and  students  were  asked 
to  indicate  a  response  to  selected  ques¬ 
tions,  in  blank  spaces  under  the  figure 
which  best  portrayed  their  feeling  in 
the  matter.  Their  names  were  not 
placed  on  the  sheets. 

A  tabulation  of  results  to  this  test 
is  shown  in  Table  I.  The  teacluT 
who  made  this  survey  became  very 
much  concerned  about  certain  aspects 
of  her  program  and  questioned  stu¬ 
dents  further  about  certain  items.  For 
example,  she  askcnl  why  th(‘v  preferred 
to  sing  from  the  lihie  Hook  of  Favor¬ 
ite  Songs  and  these  were  the  tvpieal 
replies:  “^lore  mature  8(^)nga,’’  “Well 
knowni  pieces,”  “Variety  of  songs,” 
“IvCarruHl  the  songs  by  rote,”  “Sing 
these*  songs  with  the  piano,”  and  “In¬ 
teresting  folk  songs.”  C’oncerning  the 
singing  of  syllables  (do,  re,  mi )  she 
receiv(?d  these  typical  replies,  “Learn 
scale  once  and  then  changes  mix  us 
up,”  “Go  so  fast  1  can’t  keep  up,” 
“Hard  to  sing,”  “Don’t  know  names 
of  notes — no  time  to  figure  them  out.” 
Concerning  the  use  of  victrola,  stu¬ 
dents  replied  that  “It’s  easy  to  do,” 
“Variety,”  “Like  instrumentation,” 
“Not  every  day  so  not  monotonous.” 

This  teacher  has  discovered  for  her¬ 
self  certain  strong  and  weak  points  of 
her  work.  With  the  kind  of  objec¬ 
tive  point  of  view  which  this  particu¬ 
lar  teacher  has,  she  will  undoubtedly 
do  something  about  the  weak  points. 


Particularly,  is  she  working  on  the 
general  emotional  tone  of  her  woik  so 
that  students  will  leave  with  a  “lift” 
rather  than  a  “let  down.”  From  the 
respons(‘a  concerning  syllables,  this 
work  will  be  more  closely  infused  with 
purposeful  goals.  The  matter  of  speed 
will  receive  careful  attention.  In 
other  words,  she  now  has  tangible  data 
on  which  to  evaluate  not  only  the  skill 
of  music  reading  but  the  emotional  as¬ 
pects  of  her  teaching  and  can  probaUv 
improve  both  simultaneously  through 
a  change  in  her  classroom  activities. 
This  tyjK*  of  analysis  diunonstrates 
bow  inseparable  is  music  reading  from 
the  broad  program  of  music  education. 

Imirroving  teaching  materials. — 
Music  teachers,  like  any  master  crafts¬ 
men,  can  do  their  best  work  only  with 
the  best  of  materials.  Hence,  im- 
provc*ment  of  these  inat(*rials  reflects 
directly  in  their  w’ork.  Insofar  as 
music  reading  is  concerm*d,  careful 
lalx>ratorv  research  has  demonstrated 
several  greatly  needed  im|)rovement8. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  wide  survey  (20,000  student- 
teacher  rt'sponses)  demonstrates  that 
the  music  books  used  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  sch(X)l8  contain  but  a  small  per 
centage  of  high-interest  songs.  The 
bulk  of  songs  are  decidedly  niedioere 
insofar  as  student  appeal  is  concerned. 
It  becomes  necessary  through  such 
surveys  to  use  certain  books  at  several 
grade  levels  to  meet  wide  difference* 
of  interest  and  technical  ability.  At 
present  there  is  no  such  thing  a«  a 
third-grade  music  l)ook,  or  any  other 
oiK'-grade  book. 

2.  We  need,  at  the  present  time, 
vocabulary  studies  and  preprimers  in 
music.  The  jump  from  rote  singing 
to  music  reading  is  too  sudden.  The 
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few  interesting  songs  available  are 
poorly  arrange<l  to  fit  into  a  system¬ 
atic  development  of  musicianship. 
(And  by  svstematic  is  not  meant  for¬ 
mal.)  We  neetl  some  manner  of  in¬ 
dicating  to  teachers  the  vocabulary 
burden  of  songs  so  that  the  unfamiliar 
elements  do  not  pile  up  too  rapidly  be¬ 
fore  the  beginner  in  music  reading. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  music  on 
the  page  nee<l8  drastic  overhauling. 
There  is  ample  evidence**  to  believe 
that  by  re-spacing  the  music  that  stu¬ 
dents  read,  improvement  in  sight¬ 
reading,  insofar  as  rhythm  is  con¬ 
cerned,  can  be  increased  as  much  as 
112  per  cent.  The  present  practice 
of  making  music  fit  the  page,  instead 
of  the  reader,  is  responsible  for  many 
of  his  headaches. 

If  a  similar  advance  conld  b«*  made 
in  the  song  content,  v<x*abularv  bur- 
<len,  and  psychological  format  of  mu¬ 
sic  books  that  has  characterized  the 
improvements  of  recent  vernacular 
reading  books,  music  reading  might 
l)ecome  the  attractive,  successful  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  should  Im?  but  seldom  is. 

Summary 

1.  The  public  schools  should  pro¬ 
vide  rich  musical  experiences  for 
young  p<*ople  that  cultivate  an  abid¬ 
ing  love  for  music  and  an  educated 
perspective  in  the  selection  of  musical 
activities. 

2.  Music  reading  as  a  tool  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  child’s  acquaintance  with 
great  folk  and  art  music  is  a  worthy 
school  experience. 

3.  Specific  instrnctioii  in  music 
reading  should  be  started  when  the 
child  demonstrates  a  maturity  of  mu¬ 
sicianship  as  follows: 


(a)  Ability  to  sustain  a  tone 
that  is  reasonably  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  throughout,  without  wavering 
from  the  pitch. 

(b)  Ability  to  translate  a  sim¬ 
ple  melodic  line  into  scale  relation¬ 
ships  by  such  means  as  the  sol-fa 
syllables. 

(c)  Ability  to  perceive  simple 
rhythmic  patterns  and  translate  the 
same  into  body  movement. 

(d)  Ability  to  recognize  phrase 
sequences  and  interpret  them 
through  body  movement. 

(e)  Ability  to  perceive  and 
translate  into  bo<ly  movement  the 
beat  content  of  measures  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  recurring  accents. 

4.  Children  mature  differently  in 
their  musicianship  and  must  not  be 
forced  into  music  reading  until  ready. 

5.  First  contact  with  the  score 
should  be  through  informal  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  song  already  well  known  with 
Inter  particnlarization  of  represented 
Uicanings. 

<5.  Early  reading  experience  should 
involve  a  gradually  increasing  musical 
vocabulary  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
patterns. 

7.  Continued  experience  in  read¬ 
ing  builds  a  lasting  ability  provided 
such  experience  is  gained  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  accepted  goals. 

8.  Reading  difficulties  resulting 
from  negative  attitudes  or  inadequate 
musicianship  must  be  analyzed  and 
solved  in  terms  of  students’  individual 
differences. 

0.  Skill  in  reading  music  is  but  a 
part  of  and  a  means  toward  broader 
educational  goals  and  must  be  so  eval¬ 
uated. 

of  Music  Sym- 
1M9. 
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10.  The  KntUh  Tests  of  Music 
Achievement  give  a  fairly  reliable  in¬ 
dex  of  music  reading  ability. 

11.  Improvement  of  music  teach¬ 
ing  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
teacher  analysis  of  class  achievement 
and  attitudes. 

12.  Teaching  materials  could  as¬ 
sist  students  in  music  reading  if  songs 
were  more  carefully  selected  in  terms 
of  student-interest  with  a  gradually 
increasing  vociibularv  burden  and  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  score  to  fit  the 
psychological  needs  of  the  learner. 
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THE  PLACE  AND  USE  OF  MUSIC  TESTS 
Ralkioh  M.  Drake 

WT3SLEYAN  COIA£GB 


The  problem  of  the  value  of  mu¬ 
sic  tests  is  the  same  in  many  re¬ 
spects  as  the  question  of  the  value 
of  intelligence  tests  in  education.  In 
our  discussion  we  shall  consider  only 
capacity  tests,  thus  eliminating  refer¬ 
ence  to  achievement  tests  w’hich  have 
quite  a  different  purpose.  Any  pro¬ 
gram  of  testing  should  be  initiated  for 
the  purpose  of  better  understanding 
pupils  by  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  their  capacities  in  certain  fields. 
In  music  we  are  dealing  largely  with 
a  special  ability  which  is  very  marked 
w’ith  some  children  and  quite  absent 


in  others.  Since  we  are  interested  in 
conserving  the  potential  energies  of 
the  gifted  we  need  some  ready  means 
for  di.scovering  those  who  need  special 
training.  In  the  secondary  school,  es¬ 
pecially,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give 
musical  instruction  to  everyone,  or 
there  may  not  l)e  an  instrument  avail¬ 
able  for  all  who  manifest  an  interest 
in  the  band  or  orchestra,  and  the  only 
practical  method  of  determining  who 
shall  be  selected  is  dependence  on  some 
test  of  musical  talent.  It  is  also  help¬ 
ful  to  the  music  supervisor  or  instruc¬ 
tor  to  know  that  his  general  irapres- 
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siou  of  a  atudeut’s  ability  is  coulinned 
by  objective  tests,  so  be  may  feel  safe 
m  encouraging  such  students  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  musical  interests  more  se¬ 
riously.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may 
manifest  great  interest  in  music  and 
hope,  by  the  grace  of  industry  and  per¬ 
sistence,  to  become  musicians  when  it 
could  be  shown  quite  clearly  that  their 
talents  do  not  lie  in  this  direction. 
Much  frustration  could  be  avoided,  on 
one  hand,  and  much  encouragement 
«)uld  l)e  given  on  the  other,  if  such 
information  were  available  to  all  who 
were  interested  before  leaving  high 
school.  In  no  other  field  is  it  jwssible 
to  give  such  specific  and  accurate  ad- 
viw  of  real  prognostic  value  as  could 
Ik*  given  in  music  education  at  this 
early  age.  All  other  attempts  to  give 
vocational  counseling  before  the  age  of 
16  or  18  have  been  more  or  less  fail¬ 
ures  l)ecanse  no  special  ability  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  type  of  w*ork  considered. 
Music  is  the  example  par  excellence 
where  the  inl)orn  talent,  which  is 
measured  by  capacity  tests,  can  Ik* 
measured  early  and  accounts  for  such 
a  large  proportion  of  success  in  this 
field.  In  the  playing  of  the  stringed 
instruments,  or  in  singing,  a  high  de¬ 
ft  rt*e  of  pitch  accuracy  is  necessary  for 
creditable  performance  so  that  those 
.students  w'ho  lack  this  ability  should 
Ik*  advised  to  learn  some  other  instru- 
ntent  less  e.xacting  in  this  respect. 
M  ith  such  facts  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  choirs  or  orchestras  be¬ 
cause,  for  the  elite  group  at  least,  the 
performers  will  be  more  sensitive  to 
accurate  intonation  which  is  very 
necessary  if  the  j)erfomiance  is  to 
bring  any  measure  of  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  listener. 

It  may  be  thought  that  wdien  selec¬ 


tion  of  the  most  capable  is  introduced 
we  are  advising  that  only  a  few  be 
given  any  musical  education.  This  is 
not  the  purpose  of  testing.  All  chil¬ 
dren  need  as  much  musical  education 
as  they  can  assimilate  so  they  will  at 
least  develop  into  appreciative  listen¬ 
ers,  but  when  it  comes  to  teaching 
them  all  an  instriuuent  or  allowing  all 
tc  join  the  glee  club,  the  orchestra,  or 
the  band  it  is  just  not  practical  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  monumental  and  profit¬ 
less  task;  selection  on  the  basis  of  the 
ability  to  achieve  something  definite 
in  the  way  of  a  creditable  performance 
is  more  important  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  music  in  the  end  than  univer¬ 
sal  musical  exposure  with  indifferent 
or  unwholesome  musical  results. 

In  the  program  of  modem  education 
in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  whole  child,  rather  than  just 
his  intellect,  music  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  to  be  considered.  Every 
child  should  find  some  skill  or  activity 
i)'  which  he  excels  so  that  he  will  feel 
a  sense  of  security  and  develop  pride 
in  achievement  above  the  average  in 
at  least  one  thing.  Some  children  will 
do  this  in  the  ordinary  school  work, 
others  in  athletic  skill,  a  few  in  dra¬ 
matics,  and  several,  who  are  talented, 
will  find  the  egotic  desire  most  ade¬ 
quately  satisfied  in  musical  expression, 
appreciation,  or  creative  activity.  Mu¬ 
sic  is  particularly  valuable  in  this 
connection  because  if  one  has  an  out¬ 
standing  ability  there  is  an  internal 
desire  to  express  it  which  in  itself  is 
an  intrinsic  reward;  it  offers  an  op- 
]>ortunity  to  secure  attention,  some¬ 
thing  which  all  children  will  get  in 
one  way  or  another  whether  in  ap¬ 
proved  or  in  uns<Kjial  ways,  by  accep- 
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table  solo  performances;  or  it  can  be 
a  very  socializing  activity  through 
participation  in  school  bands,  orches¬ 
tras,  or  other  groups.  Only  by  early 
testing  can  this  ability  be  discoveretl 
among  average  school  children  who 
may  not  have  musical  advantages  in 
their  homes  sufficient  to  give  the  abil¬ 
ity  an  opportunity  to  make  itself  man¬ 
ifest.  The  school,  however,  can  pro¬ 
vide  this  service  efficiently  and  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost. 

Although  music  tests  are  almost  as 
old  as  intelligence  tests  they  have  not 
had  the  wide  acceptance  enjoyed  by 
the  latter.  .  There  has  been  one  main 
reason  for  this  condition,  retarding 
the  testing  movement  in  this  field  sev¬ 
eral  decades.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  measure  some  conunon  characteris¬ 
tic  of  musical  talent  existing  among 
all  the  factors  involved  in  this  ability, 
the  attempt  w’as  made  to  isolate  as 
many  separate  factors  as  possible. 
This  has  complicated  the  problem  of 
practical  testing  beyond  all  reason,  al¬ 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
atomistic  approach  has  a  good  logical 
basis  and  from  a  pure  res<*areh  point 
of  view  has  been  helpful.  The  sch(X>l 
administrator,  or  the  musician,  who  is 
interested  in  discovering  musical  tal¬ 
ent  must  have  a  measuring  tool  which 
is  both  valid  and  quick.  The  success 
of  intelligence  tests  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  a  single  score,  the 
or  some  equivalent,  is  obtained  which 
ill  practice  (although  not  in  theory) 
measures  what  we  are  interested  in. 
Early  psychologists  first  attempted  to 
isolate  the  various  factors  (memory, 
judgment,  reason,  imagination,  dis¬ 
crimination,  attention,  sensation,  lan¬ 
guage)  which  contribute  to  the  ab- 
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straction  we  call  “intelligence”,  but 
all  such  attempts  were  failures  and 
not  until  Binet  threw  all  these  tests 
into  one  pool  and  secured  one  score 
for  them  all  was  progress  made  in  this 
field.  For  purposes  of  further  analy¬ 
sis  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  specific 
tests  of  memory,  judgment,  etc.,  but 
this  is  a  follow-up  program  which  is 
extremely  laborious  and  has  not  even 
been  attempted  systematically  in  the 
field  of  intelligence  testing.  What 
was  needed,  then,  in  music  testing  was 
a  method  for  .stnuiring  what  would 
correspond  to  the  !.().,  some  musical- 
ity  quotient.  For  the  lienefit  of  those 
wffio  are  interested  only  in  the  liest  and 
quickest  w’ay  of  getting  a  score  of  this 
kind  ill  actual  practice,  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  how'  this  may  be  done. 

The  one  significant  broad  factor 
w’hich  is  involved  in  musical  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  kind  is  a  memory 
for  musical  material,  or  earminded- 
ness  in  its  broadest  sense.  Every 
study  of  the  validity  of  music  tests 
has  show’ll  this  to  b«‘  true.  Furthep 
more,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  the  lives  of  great,  near- 
great,  and  good  musicians  of  every 
kind  —  instrumentalists,  singers,  or 
composers.  There  are,  of  cour.se,  other 
factors,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
w’hich  contribute  to  success  or  achieve 
ment  but  they  are  relatively  secondary 
since  they  are  superimposed  upon  the 
basic  and  {lervasive  capacity  of  musi¬ 
cal  memory.  The  test  which  meas¬ 
ures  this  capacity  functionally  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  in  various  ways, 
is  the  test  ^fusical  Memory*  construct¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose.  Because  it  sam¬ 
ples  the  most  important  musical  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  bona  fide  musical  situati<Mi 
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through  rhythm,  recognition  of  key 
change,  and  memory  for  melodic  in¬ 
tegrity,  it  possesses  more  prognostic 
vidue  than  any  other  single  test.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  well  standardized,  has 
adequate  norms,  and  requires  no 
e*4uipment  other  than  a  piano  and  the 
printed  test  materials.  It  is  not  as 
easily  administered  as  the  nH?orded 
tests,  which  may  cause  some  testers  to 
sacrifice  some  validity,  likewise  some 
simplicity — as  will  later  be  seen — for 
the  two  following  tests  recorded  on 
Columbia  records.^ 

The  tests  referre<l  to  are  the  Sea¬ 
shore  measures  of  Pitch  and  Tonal 
Memory.  Each  of  these  possess  about 
as  satisfactory  reliabilities  as  obtained 
with  any  tests  so  far  construefed,  and, 
by  summating  them,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  score  which  is  about  equally 
significant  with  the  above-named  Mu¬ 
sical  ^lemorv.  From  studies  of  valid¬ 
ity  and  statistical  analyses  of  weights® 
to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  out¬ 
standing  tests  in  which  any  confidence 
can  Ik*  placed,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  test  of  Tonal  Memory  is  about  six 
times  as  valid  as  the  Pitch  test. 
Therefore,  we  can  multiply  all  scores 
obtained  on  the  first  test  (Tonal  Mem¬ 
ory)  by  six  and  add  to  the  Pitch  score, 
thus  se<*uring  one  score  which  best 
represents  a  particular  individual’s 
ability.  Obviously,  this  procedure  is 
limited  to  rank  differences  between 
members  of  the  same  group,  i.e.,  rela¬ 
tive  levels  of  talent  are  obtained  for 
each  member  of  the  group.  No  norms 
are  available  for  these  two  tests  com¬ 
bined  in  the  manner  just  described 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection  to 


these  tests  since  the  scdection  of  pupils 
in  a  school  system  is  a  relative  matter 
anyway.  Those  who  elected  to  use 
this  method  could,  in  a  short  time,  es¬ 
tablish  norms  which  would  be  quite 
suflScient  for  any  purely  local  program 
of  music  testing. 

It  is  always  a  pertinent  question, 
when  considering  tests  of  this  sort,  to 
ask  what  influence  training  may  have. 
With  respect  to  this  matter  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  two  Seashore 
tests  are  less  influenced  by  training 
than  is  the  author’s  test  of  Musical 
^lemory.  Since  the  latter  is  definitely 
constructed  of  musical  materials,  and 
the  other  two  attempt  to  exclude  any¬ 
thing  of  a  mcisical  nature,  it  some¬ 
times  occurs,  when  testing  large 
groups,  that  the  untrained  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  understand  what  is  required  of 
them  and  make  scores  which  do  not 
truly  represent  their  musical  levels. 
For  this  reason  alone  it  is  always  wise, 
if  one  is  to  use  the  results  for  selec¬ 
tion  which  will  influence  the  status 
of  particular  individuals,  to  check  any 
test  result.  This  can  be  done  with 
the  Musical  Memory  test  by  giving 
Form  B  to  check  the  results  of  Form 
A,  or  it  can  be  done  roughly  by  giving 
the  Tonal  Memory  test.  To  check  the 
3’onal  Memory  results  the  test  may 
either  be  given  again,  or  Musical  Mem¬ 
ory  may  be  given.  Much  testing  work 
is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  some  stu¬ 
dents  will  always  misunderstand  the 
directions  and  will  make  low  scores 
for  no  other  reason.  When  a  student 
has  been  given  a  fair  chance,  under 
favorable  conditions  to  make  the  best 
score  of  which  he  is  capable,  on  any 


2  The  Seashore  testa  are  in  process  of  revision  and  will  be  issued  soon  by  the  RCA-Victor 
Co.  Nothing  can  be  said  yet  as  to  the  value  of  this  revision,  but  It  is  expected  that  It  will  be 
an  improvement  over  the  old  one  in  many  ways. 

3  Data  to  be  published  soon  show  the  weights  for  the  three  tests.  Musical  Memory,  Tonal 
Memory,  and  Pitch  to  be  .C3.  .64,  and  —.08  respectively. 
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of  these  tests  there  will  be  little  change 
ir  this  level  due  to  subsequent  train¬ 
ing.  The  author  has  found  that  with 
re-tests  of  Musical  Memory  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  almost  daily  musical 
training  there  is  no  more  improvement 
than  that  accounted  for  by  maturation 
as  provided  for  in  the  age  norms.  In 
fact,  some  make  lower  scores  on  the 
second  test  than  on  the  first.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  cases  where  marked 
improvement  is  made,  and  this  is  al¬ 
most  always  due  to  misunderstanding, 
or  inattention,  when  the  first  test  w’as 
administered.  One  must  always  be 
careful  to  insure  that,  w’hen  testing  in 
groups  with  auditory  tests  especially, 
all  understand  perfectly  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them  under  the  testing  con¬ 
ditions.  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
way  of  being  certain  that  this  has  been 
fulfilled  than  checking  one  test  result 
against  another. 

Bt*caus(‘  music  probably  has  more 
value  than  any  other  8ubje<*t  as  a 
builder  of  character  and  culture  it  is 
no  doubt  destined  to  play  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  part  in  the  new  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  provides  so  many  of  the 
values  of  a  broad  education  including 
skill  (instrumental  proficiency),  social 
participation  (orchestras,  bands,  solo 
performances,  etc.),  information  (mu¬ 
sical  history,  biography,  harmony,  the¬ 
ory,  psychology'  of  music),  aesthetic 
appreciation  and  development  (musi- 
eal  familiarity,  aesthetic  feeling  and 
insight,  and  aesthetic  principles),  and 
even  crciitive  activity  (improvising. 


composing)  that  it  is  more  pervasive 
than  any  other  subject  that  can  be 
taught.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
it  has  more  disciplinary  and  transfer 
value  than  any  single  school  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  something 
which  brings  immediate  satisfaction 
(a  compliment  which  cannot  be  paid 
all  high  school  subjects)  as  well  as  a 
skill  and  an  appreciation  which  can 
l)e  used  daily  throughout  a  lifetime  — 
a  combination  difficult  to  duplicate  in 
the  whole  academic  curriculum  from 
tlie  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
However,  there  is  this  to  l)e  kept  in 
Jiiind.  It  will  not  do  all  of  these 
things  for  everyone.  Only  those  who 
have  sufficient  talent  for  musical  in¬ 
sight  or  mastery  will  be  benefitted  in 
this  way.  Certainly  at  least  50%  of 
all  students  must  be  included  in  this 
category  and  a  large  projwrtion  will 
achieve  no  mean  accomplishment.  To 
neglect  this  50%,  or  more,  would  be 
an  academic  tragedy  impoverishing 
the  present  generation  more  than  can 
l)€  readily  appreciated.  To  expect  the 
remaining  50%  to  derive  the  same 
value  from  the  study  of  music  would 
l)e  very  optimistic  indeed.  Hence,  the 
value  and  use  of  music  tests  l)ecomee 
evident.  Every  child  today  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most 
of  his  potential  abilities,  which  vary 
so  widel}'  from  individual  to  individ¬ 
ual  that  what  is  valuable  for  one  may 
not  be  for  another,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  such  a  special  talent 
as  music. 
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IN  search  of  the  most  basic  problem 
in  music  teaching,  we  study  the 
results  of  curriculum  building,  new 
courses  of  study  in  music  education, 
books  on  psychology  of  music,  books 
about  what  we  teach  and  how  we  teach 
it.  We  find  the  emphasis  on  the 
pleasurable  experience  of  the  child, 
and  on  the  results  in  personality 
growth,  on  the  use  of  the  singing  voice 
and  other  expressive  agencies,  and  on 
his  understanding  of  music.  In  all 
of  this  material,  however,  rich  and 
helpful  as  it  is,  we  fail  to  find  expli¬ 
citly  stated  what  are  the  basic  learn¬ 
ings  in  music,  and  how  those  learn¬ 
ings  take  place  in  the  child. 

Broad  Areas  in  ^Iusic  Education 
Let  us  consider  three  statements 
that  may  give  us  a  clue  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  First,  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Seashore  tells  us  why  we  love  music, 
and  in  so  doing  sets  forth  five  areas 
in  which  activities  that  lead  to  the 
love  of  music  take  place.  ^ 

“Psychology  does  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  why  we  love  music.  .  .  . 
In  high  lights  1  would  say  that  love  of 
music  .  .  .  rests  upon  five  fundamental 
grounds,  namely,  the  physiological,  the 
perceptual,  the  aesthetic,  the  social,  and 
the  creative.  Let  me  illustrate  very 
briefly. 

“We  love  music  l)ecause  we  have  a 
physiological  organism  which  registers 
music  and  responds  to  it,  somewhat  like 
a  resonator.  The  whole  organism  re¬ 
sponds,  involving  the  central  and  peri¬ 
pheral  nervous  system,  all  the  muscles, 
all  the  internal  organs,  and  especially 


the  autonomic  system  with  its  endo- 
crines  which  furnish  a  physical  basis  of 
emotion.  Musical  sounds  affect  nervous 
control,  circulation,  digestion,  metabo¬ 
lism,  body  temperature,  posture  and  bal¬ 
ance,  hunger  and  thirst,  erotic  drives 
and  pain,  and  indeed  reverberate  in  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary  action.  Im¬ 
pressions  from  the  environment  are  gen¬ 
erally  classed  as  good  or  bad  for  the  or¬ 
ganism  —  beneficent  or  noxious,  attrac¬ 
tive  or  repulsive,  sources  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  The  response  to  music  is  of  the 
beneficent  type  —  all  on  the  favorable 
side,  exhibiting  a  state  of  well-being  and 
l»ody  glow  which  results  in  the  physio¬ 
logical  attitude  of  attraction  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  Without  this  there  could  he  no 
emotional  love  of  music. 

“Like  flowers  and  human  faces,  sounds 
in  themselves  may  be  beautiful.  A 
single  sound  in  nature  or  art  is  capable 
of  appearing  in  endless  variety  in  terms 
of  pitch,  dynamic  value,  duration,  and 
tonal  quality.  It  may  be  an  object  of 
beauty  in  itself  in  thousands  of  ways 
nf)art  from  its  utility  in  music.  We  find 
the  tonal  world  full  of  beautiful  sounds, 
and  we  love  them  because  we  are  intel¬ 
lectually  capable  of  recognizing  elements 
of  beauty  and  feeling  the  beneficent 
physiological  response  which  they  elicit 
as  individual  sounds.  But  they  may  be 
beautiful  to  the  untutored  mind  as  well, 
because  they  arouse  an  immediate  pleas¬ 
urable  feeling  in  the  same  way  that  a 
flower  may  seem  beautiful  to  a  child. 

“As  beautiful  sounds  are  woven  into 
l>eautiful  structures,  we  have  music.  We 
admire  the  harmonic  structures,  the 
melodic  progressions,  the  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns,  the  qualitative  modulation  in  the 
flow  of  beautiful  sounds.  Harmony,  bal¬ 
ance,  symmetry  and  contrast  Wome 
embodied  in  musical  form.  Here  the 


I  Seashore.  Carl  E.  “Why  Do  We  Love  Music?”  “Music  Educators  Journal,”  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  1,  September,  1938. 
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object  of  our  affections  is  the  artistic 
creation.  This  is  quite  analojfous  to  the 
nstronomePs  feelinp  of  the  sublime  as 
he  looks  into  the  heavens  in  the  lijrht  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the 
movements  of  heavenly  iKKlies.  This  ap¬ 
preciation  of  musical  art  is  the  oljj^vt 
of  our  ae.sthetic  emotions  at  their  high¬ 
est.  Yet  again  the  untutored  and  rela¬ 
tively  unmusical  tend  to  experience  an 
immediate  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  art 
forms  without  any  capacity  for  knowing 
wherein  the  beauty  of  the  music  consists. 
Indeed,  often  the  musically  trainwl,  both 
in  performance  and  in  listening,  launch 
themselves  in  unanalyzed  feeling  with¬ 
out  awareness  of  technique,  theory,  or 
deliberate  effort.  This  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  true  art — that  within  certain  lim¬ 
itations  it  speaks  directly  to  the  feeling 
instead  of  to  the  intellect. 

“Music  is  the  language  of  emotion. 
Through  it  the  composer  and  the  per¬ 
former  convey  their  own  emotions  to  the 
listener.  It  is  a  message,  a  means  of 
communication,  which  enables  the  per¬ 
former  and  the  li.stener  to  live  for  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  same  tonal  world  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  For  this  reason  music  has  acquired 
a  very  great  social  value.  It  moves  the 
social  group  into  concerte<l  action  and 
generates  a  body  of  common  fellowship 
and  feeling.  It  is  a  language  in  which 
the  worshipper  speaks  to  God,  the  lover 
pleads  with  his  sweetheart,  the  friend 
expresses  his  sympathy,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainer  spreads  good  cheer.  We  love 
music  for  its  social  values. 

“But  there  is  still  another  reason  why 
we  love  music,  namely,  that  it  furnishes 
a  medium  of  self-expression  for  the 
mere  joy  of  expression  and  without  ul¬ 
terior  motive,  which  is  play.  It  becomes 
a  companion  in  solitude,  a  nuMlium 
through  which  we  can  play  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Through  it  we  express 
our  love,  our  fears,  our  sympathy,  our 
aspirations,  our  feelings  of  fellowship, 
our  communion  with  the  Divine. 

‘^hy  do  we  love  music  then?  Among 
ether  things,  we  love  music  because  it 
creates  a  physiological  well-l)eing  in  our 
organism,  it  is  built  from  materials 


which  are  l>eautiful  objects  in  them¬ 
selves,  it  carries  us  through  the  realms 
of  creative  imagination  in  art,  it  is  the 
language  of  social  l)onds,  and  is  a  medi¬ 
um  for  self-expression  in  play.” 

Where  do<‘s  our  present  practice  in 
music  teaching  find  ns  in  relation  to 
Dr,  Seashore’s  five  bases  for  musical 
liking?  K.xtensive  studies  have  been 
made  which  throw’  light  on  the  physio¬ 
logical  basis  for  musical  responsive¬ 
ness.  We  have  In'en  made  increas¬ 
ingly  aw’are  through  our  teacher-train¬ 
ing  courses  and  through  writings  in 
professional  literature  of  the  ik^hI  for 
understanding  the  aesthetic  basis  for 
our  work.  W(‘  have  done  probably  our 
best  job  in  public  music  education  in 
using  the  social  values  of  musical  acti¬ 
vities,  and  in  late  years  we  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  children’s  potentiali¬ 
ties  in  using  musical  materials  to  their 
ow’n  play  or  creative  purposia.  Dr. 
Seashore  w’ould  have  us  l)elieve  that  if 
w’c  j)erc.eive  the  “harmonic  structures, 
the  melodic  progn'ssions,  the  rhythmic 
patterns,  the  qualitative  modulation  in 
the  flow  «)f  musical  souud.s,”  whether 
consciously  or  not,  we  w  ill  love  music, 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  how’  the  per¬ 
ceiving  process  takes  place;  would  he 
have  us  btdieve  the  learning  resides  in 
those  elements  themselves? 

For  our  swond  clue,  W’e  turn  to  Dr. 
James  E.  Mursell’s*  “three  founda¬ 
tion  stones  on  w’hich  a  superb  program 
of  music  in  the  secondary  school  can 
be  built:  Authentic  experience  with 
musical  beauty,  a  sequence  of  growth 
in  music  which  furnishes  a  fertile  soil 
for  the  inculcation  of  all  needed  skills, 
and  a  strong  bent  of  mind  toward  mu¬ 
sic.”  Here  is  another  clue  —  “a  se¬ 
quence  of  growth.”  What  do  we  know 


a  MurseU.  Jaint-s  L..  “Th**  Kssentlals  of  RlemenUry  School  Muiic.”  Music  Educators  Na¬ 

tional  Conference  Yearbook,  19S8,  pp.  70-7S. 
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about  a  sequence  of  growth  in  musical 
learning? 

When  Prof.  Rov  Diekinsoti  Welch* 
speaks  on  “Articulation  of  High  Scho4il 
and  College  Music”  we  say,  surely 
here  is  the  answer. 

“We  certainly  are  agreed  that  anyone 
who  studies  music  should  hear.  This 
means  obviously  that  from  early  school 
years  through  college,  the  student  who 
pursues  music  must  have  his  attention 
sharpened  to  what  is  actually  to  be 
heard.  Ear  training,  then,  based  on  ex¬ 
amples  from  living  music,  must  patently 
bo  our  first  concern. 

“Furthermore,  the  student  of  music 
must  know  the  literature  of  the  art.  To 
know  music  is  to  be  acquaint<*d  with  its 
specifically  musical  content  and  forma. 
Literary  interpretations,  anecdotes,  com¬ 
parisons  among  the  arts  may  all  be 
quite  profitable  in  their  places  but  the 
principal  objective  must  obviously  be  an 
acquaintance  with  w’hat  composers  have 
put  in  their  scores. 

“Beyond  ability  to  hear  and  know  lit¬ 
erature,  we  expect  in  a  literate  musical 
mind  some  warmth  of  feeling  for  the 
art.  .  .  .  Music  is  to  be  regard e<l  as  one 
of  the  humanities.  Its  language  must 
be  intelligible;  its  literature  understood  ; 
its  values  perceived.  A  sharpening  of 
the  perception  through  ear  training;  an 
exploring  of  the  literature  through  study 
of  melodic,  harmonic  and  rhythmic  con¬ 
tent,  and  formal  construction ;  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  historical  developments 
reached  through  familiar  acquaintance 
with  representative  examples,  and  final¬ 
ly,  comparisons,  critical  opinions,  and 
even  an  analysis  of  personal  reactions — 
these  are  our  subject  matter.” 

So  w’e  have  a  picture  of  the  basis 
of  all  musical  interest  and  suggestions 
as  to  vital  subject  matter,  adjustable 
in  its  applicability  to  any  level.  But 
it  still  remains  to  discover  how  in  ex¬ 
perience  the  ear  takes  hold  on  the 
meaningful  materials  of  music. 

i  Welch,  Rojr  EMokinson.  “Articulation  of 
tore  National  Conference  Yearbook,  1»38. 


Differences  in  Individfal 
Capacity 

Two  illustrations  throw’  the  prob¬ 
lem  into  clearer  focus.  A  nine-year- 
old  child  being  helped  to  hear  a  melody 
and  sing  it  ^correctly  positively  as¬ 
serted  there  had  been  no  singing  in 
the  four-  or  five-year-old  kindergar¬ 
ten;  that  there  had  been  a  little  in 
the  six-year-old  group  and  quite  a  lot 
ill  the  sevens;  w’hereas  in  fact  there 
had  been  rich  musical  experience  in 
all  three  which  had  failed  to  register 
in  his  tonal  hearing.  The  other  inci¬ 
dent  was  a  conversation  with  a  man 
w’ho  sang  a  melody  he  had  heard 
played  by  an  orchestra  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  thirty  or  more  years 
before,  and  had  not  heard  or  thought 
of  since.  II is  surprise  was  not  that 
he  could  remember  it  but  that  anyone 
should  think  it  unusual  that  he  oould. 
“Everyone  does  that,”  he  said. 

Some  would  probably  say  that  we 
have  in  these  two  cases  merely  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  ability  about  which  little 
could  be  done.  Other  psychologists 
liow'ever  will  not  admit  that  learning 
is  inflexibly  bounded  by  seeming  phys¬ 
iological  limitations  in  .sensory  re¬ 
sponse,  but  is  dependent  upon  percep¬ 
tual  processes  through  organization  of 
structural  and  qualitative  relations. 
“Perception  involves  selection  among 
sensations,  by  combination  and  organ¬ 
ization,  sometimes  supplemented  by 
imagination.”  The  order  in  which 
tonal  learnings  emerge  from  the  whole 
experience  and  come  to  have  meaning 
for  the  individual  may  conceivably  be 
quite  different  from  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Seashore’s  statement  above,  or  by 
the  logical  order  presented  in  our  mu- 

IllCh  School  and  Coiieaa  Music,”  Music  fBduca- 
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sic  toxtl)ook8.  or  theory  texts.  Whether 
the  chronological  age  is  six  or  sixteen 
the  perceptual  gro\»'th  is  determines! 
bv  past  tonal  experience  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  new,  as  well  as  by  physio¬ 
logical  capacity. 

What  Are  Tonal  Lear.vixos? 

Discard  if  you  can  for  the  moment 
your  knowledge  about  music.  You 
are  to  hear  we  will  say  a  musical  paa- 
sage  which  you  are  to  repeat  at  the 
piano,  ruling  out  as  far  as  possible 
kinesthetic  or  ideational  aids ;  you  will 
hold  your  ear  to  the  tone  and  its  go¬ 
ing,  letting  your  feeling  ride  on  the 
demand  of  its  going,  as  satisfied  in 
turn  by  its  motion.  Perhaps  you  have 
always  heard  that  way  —  heard  so 
clearly  and  with  such  imagery  and 
memory  that  the  tonal  substance  which 
is  the  stuff  of  learning  remains  held 
in  your  musical  ear.  Or  j)erhaps, 
like  many  of  your  pupils,  you  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  looking  for  aids 
to  identify  the  going  of  the  music — 
labelling  it  as  a  scale,  a  chord  progres¬ 
sion  properly  named,  or  a  motor  pat¬ 
tern  that  you  hear  your  music  in  your 
mind  and  in  your  articulating  muscles, 
and  not  in  your  hearing-feeling,  with 
the  result  that  your  tonal  going  is  of 
one  dimension,  and  not  rich  and  deep 
as  when  your  inner  ear  goes  clear 
through  and  around  the  full  texture 
of  the  tone. 

If  we  could  discover  how  musical 
impressions  emerge  into  awareness 
from  the  whole  background  of  experi¬ 
ence,  if  we  coTild  get  at  the  way  these 
perceptions  come  in  increasing  num¬ 
ber  and  organization,  we  might  find  a 
different  order  of  learnings  than  those 
we  have  conventionally  accepted.  In 
philosophy,  if  not  in  practice  gener¬ 


ally,  we  have  passed  the  time  when 
the  musical  training  of  children  began 
with  conscious  training  in  the  scale, 
oi  the  tonic  triad ;  emphasis  has  gen¬ 
erally  come  to  be  on  the  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  melodic  and  rhythmic  experience 
as  a  background  out  of  which  specific 
learnings  will  be  found  to  segregate 
themselves.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
when  we  as  teachers  consider  these 
learnings  we  see  them  not  in  their  o^ 
der  in  the  child’s  growing  apprehen¬ 
sion,  but  in  our  old  logical  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  scAle,  for  instance,  is  not 
first  in  experience.  The  diatonic 
scale  and  its  relationships  is  a  late 
development  in  man’s  musical  think¬ 
ing  and  to  expect  children  to  begin 
with  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
historical  development.  The  histori¬ 
cal  difficulties  of  the  scale  fourth  and 
seventh  are  likewise  experiential  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  the  child’s  apprehension. 
Ways  of  melodic  motion  with  their 
rhvthmic  identification  are  clearer  to 
the  child  than  any  logical  organiza¬ 
tion  in  scale  order,  as  we  are  shown 
for  instance  in  Dr.  Otto  Ortman’s 
study  of  sight-reading  difficulties. 

In  rhythmic  awareness  many  teach¬ 
ers  still  expect  the  child  to  apprehend 
note  durations,  with  the  whole  note 
the  simplest,  half  note  next,  and  then 
quarter  note,  in  two,  three  and  four 
part  measure.  Children  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  until  after  these  are  mas¬ 
tered!  Those  who  work  with  little 
children  in  free  response  to  music, 
guided  as  we  have  been  by  Dalcroze, 
have  long  discarded  such  an  intellec¬ 
tion,  and  we  know  that  the  apprehai- 
sion  of  rhythm  is  through  the  respmise 
of  the  whole  organism,  through  body, 
feeling  and  mind.  The  rhythm  of  the 
organism  which  finds  its  counterpart 
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ill  musical  expK'rience  is  concorncd  not 
with  metric  values,  intellectually  or- 
panired  but  with  an  apprehension  of 
motion,  the  characteristics  of  which 
clarify  themselves  only  through  the 
actual  going  of  the  musical  sound 
forms.  The  basic,  most  primitive  level 
of  rhythmic  apprehension  is  the  beat, 
the  lifepulse  of  a  living,  throbbing 
motion;  that  the  next  higher  organi¬ 
zation  comes  through  a  fi'eling  for 
grouping  (accent  and  unaccent)  with 
a  different  registering  in  body  feeling 
between  a  two  and  a  three  grouping; 
the  next  higher  level  of  rhythmie  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  pattern  that  plays 
over  the  larger  underlying  waves  of 
musical  motion — the  flexibility  of  note 
patterns  of  varying  values:  the  high- 
(*8t  level  of  complexity  in  rhythmi¬ 
cal  apprehension  requiring  a  greater 
au'areneM  is  the  phrase  and  its  func¬ 
tioning  to  continuous,  living  motion. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  say  is 
that  growth  in  musical  apprehension, 
whether  with  young  children  having 
their  first  musical  experiences  or  with 
older  students  approaching  for  the 
first  time  a  systematic  organization  of 
the  elements  of  past  musical  experi¬ 
ence,  —  whether  the  group  is  a  per¬ 
forming  group,  a  listening  group,  or 
one  interested  in  analysis  and  subject- 
matter  mastery,  —  such  growth  must 
be  primarily  cone^irned  with  a  deepen¬ 
ing  penetration  and  prmsion  in  tonal 
learning,  in  bringing  more  and  more 
complex  musical  organizations  into 
awareness,  rooted  always  in  increasing 
awareness  of  tonal  relations  and  in 
the  internal  demands  .set  up  by  them. 
The  response  in  feeling  and  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  associated  ideas  stimulated  by 
the  tonal  experience  will  be  increased 

I  ^^^***<l*‘.  Abby.  "Experiencinc:  Miiair  v. 

Proeeedinm.  l»38. 


to  the  extent  permitted  by  a  develop¬ 
ing  concern  for  and  awareness  of  tonal 
causes.  The  term  “ear-training^’  which 
has  so  long  held  a  place  of  respect  fails 
to  serve  the  newer  psychological  out¬ 
look,  explicitly  avowing  as  it  does  the 
setting  up  of  a  lexical  organization  of 
musical  elements  of  graded  difficulty 
to  lie  apprehended  in  a  time  series 
and  trained  into  the  ear.  Abby  White- 
sides’  term^  “learning  ears”  puts  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs  —  on  the 
use  by  the  individual  of  the  absolutely 
basic  approach  to  growing  musical 
fKiw'er.  We  have  yet  to  discover  how 
tonal  meanings  come  into  existence  in 
individual  experience,  although  the 
evidence  that  they  do  is  seen  in  many 
ways  of  responding  to  them.  Surely, 
if  we  w’atch  these  evidences  in  natural, 
unforced,  unimposed  situations,  we 
may  discover  what  is  there,  instead  of 
what  we  think  should  be  there. 
Sti’dies  in  Tonai.  Learning 

Two  attempts  are  under  way  to  dis- 
c*over  how  tonal  learnings  emerge  out 
of  the  general  ground  of  children’s 
musical  experience.  Study  No.  I  is 
the  detailed  record  over  a  period  lim¬ 
ited  as  yet,  of  the  musical  interests  of 
a  group  of  third-grade  children  in  a 
rural  school,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  Polish,  with  some  Italian 
and  some  with  American  background. 
Seven  children  obviously  not  ready 
for  reading  music  notation  as  required 
in  the  third  grade  were  made  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  attention.  From  the  listing  of 
activities  and  comments  given  below, 
recorded  from  reading  and  music  pe¬ 
riods  and  free  conversation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics  appear. 
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Kvidencos  of  those  oinorginj;  inter¬ 
ests  are  found  in  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  record  of  seven  lessons 
including  reading  and  music  periods 
and  free  disctission  or  conversation 
times.  The  numl)era  refer  to  the 
characteristics  not«*d  in  Table  I. 
Lessons  I-I\r 

Children  listened®  to  story  of 
Haydn**  with  great  interest.  One 
child  imitate<l  Haydn’s  violin*^  pJa.V- 


ferent’®  hut  in  my  stomach^  I  like 
them  lK>th.  They  can’t  play  together* 
l)ecaus<‘  you  never  have  a  drum  in 
church.” 

Excerpt  from  observations  from 
Les.son  VI,  a  Chri.stmas  lesson,  pre¬ 
senting  a  picture  of  Petersham’s  “The 
Christ  Child.” 

It  makes  me  feeP  very  still — quiet, 
wann,  happy.  It  is  cheerful.  It 
makes  me  feel  alone;  it  is  beautiful. 


Tabi 

Characteristic  Music.al 

1.  How  does  the  music  go? 

2.  How  d<H*s  it  sound  ? 

3.  What  does  it  sound  like  ? 

4.  How  does  it  feel  ?  How  dws  it 
make  me  feel  ? 

T).  Where  are  the  tones? 


0.  How  do  you  read  it  ? 

7.  Tjct’s  do  it. 

8.  Let’s  talk  about  it. 

0.  Let’s  listen. 

10.  What  does  it  make  me  think  of  ? 

11.  What  instruments  make  the  mu¬ 
sic? 

1 2.  Who  made  the  music  ? 

ing.‘  Xext  music  period,  children 
asked  teacher  to  play*^  piano**  to  their 
imitative  violin**  playing.*  “Haydn 
played*  his  drum**  Ix'cause  he  had  the 
time*  inside  of  him  from  his  violin.” 
Free  period;  drumming*  **  .  .  .  “Vi¬ 
olin**  and  drum**  never  played  to¬ 
gether*  for  a  parade.”*®  .  .  .  “Drums'* 
make  a  feeling*  in  ray  stomach  like 
the  organ*  in  church.*®  Organ**  music 
is  sad*  music  but  drum**  music  is 
happy;*  it  makes  me  jump,** 
scream,*  *  clap.*  *  They  are  l»th  dif¬ 


E  I 

Interests  of  Children 

Khythm 

(Quality 

Contrast  in  tone  color 
.Moo<l 

Pre-readitig  experiences  (high,  low, 
short,  long;  individual  tones,  tone 
groups;  key  feeling) 

Notation 

.Motor  expression :  playing,  singing, 
dancing 

Verbal  expression 
Attentive  perception 
Organization;  as.sociation ;  meaning; 
value 

Use  of  medium 
Musical  |)er8onalitie8 

It  makes  me  want  to  sing.*  **  (T. 

What?)  “Away  in  a  Alanger.”** 
Class  sings*  softly.*  “It  is  sad,*  hut 
it  swings.*  (Sang,*  “It  Came  Upon 
the  Midnight  Clear;  Holy  Night;) 
“They  all  make  you  sing  high*  and 
clear.*  It  is  peaceful-solemn-still.* 
It  makes  you  think  high*  and  of  the 
sky.*®  It  makes  me  want*  to  pray.** 
(Chorus:  Oh  yes.)  I  could  put  my** 
doll  to  sleep,  rocking*  it.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  happine.s8*  and  sadness.” 

It  is  nice*  in  church  because  the 
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organ"  sings.  The  notes®  on  the  or¬ 
gan  are  awful  low®  and  sad.^  The 
organ  has  lots  of  notes,®  high,  low  and 
some  in  the  middle.  One  tone  fol¬ 
lows*  into  another.  When  first*  ® 
note  gets  to  the  top  of  the  music  it 
doesn’t  take  the  second  one  long  to 
follow’  it.  Tones®  come  quick'  on  th(* 
piano."  Violin"  music  is  light* — 
quiet*  sometimes — sw’ings,'  it  is  very 
high,®  you  could  not  sing"  that  high.® 
It  is  delicate*  music. 

Lesson  VII  included  a  fife,  a  banjo, 
and  a  violin  brought  by  children,  and 
played  by  various  ones.  New  in¬ 
sights  came  as  a  result  of  finding 
melodies  on  the  instruments: 

Fife"  is  high,®  voices"  lower,® 
sounds  nice.*  If  you  know  the  scale® 
you  can  get  any  tune.  If  I  don’t® 
know’  my  notes  I  can’t  play. — I  pick* 
my  notes.  I  find  my*  notes  on  the 
strings.'*  I  can  play  in  another  key.® 
f’lass  decides  it  is  better  in  a®  higher 
key. 

Concluding  discussion  in  free  period : 

Organ,  violin — beautiful  music. 

Radio,  horns,  drums,  piano,  banjo 
-happy  loud  instruments. 

Fife  belongs  alone. 

Concluding  music  peri<Kl : 

Vocabulary:  violin,  1m)w.  Han  jo 
picked.  Fife  more  swing,  blowing. 
Piano,  hamm(‘rs.  Drums,  sticks.  In¬ 
struments.  Wind,  string,  high. 

“Olga®  plays*  her  fife"  by  the  mu¬ 
sic,  I  mean  the  rhythm.*  The  music 
sings*  by  its  rhythm.'  When  there  is 
rhvthm*  in  music  it  makes  the  music 
sing.  When  Bert  played  in  time  to 
our  clapping  his  tones  were  clearer.* 
When  he  played  at  first  it  w’as  too 
slow  and  then  there  was  no  music. 
One  note  plays  on  top  of  another  go¬ 
ing  up.” 


From  the  records  of  these  seven 
lessons,  evidences  of  interests  were 
charted,  a  summary  of  which  followrs. 
Items  are  ranked  in  the  order  of  fre¬ 
quency. 


Table  II 

Frequency  of  appearance  of 
characteristic  inter ent 

253  items 

1.  (11)  Use  of  medium  HO  times 

2.  (  4)  Mood  34 

3.  (  6)  Pre-reading  experiences  34 

4.  (  1)  Rhythm  27 

5.  (  7)  Motore  expression  23 

H.  (  8)  Verbal  expression  10 

7.  (  2)  Tone  quality  17 

8.  (10)  Organization,  association  14 

9.  (  3)  Contrast  13 

10.  (  6)  Notation  6 

11.  (12)  Personalities  4 

12.  (  0)  Listening  2 


The  limitations  of  this  study,  in 
time,  in  number  of  subjects,  and  in 
observed  l)ehavior  are  too  great  to  per¬ 
mit  authoritative  findings,  but  facts 
do  appear,  and  trends  also  show  up  in 
the  complete  chart,  if  not  in  the  sum¬ 
maries.  The  frequency  table  shows  a 
persistent  interest  in  the  media  of 
music — instruments  and,  increasingly 
throughout  the  study,  in  the  voice. 
The  interest  in  doing  is  strengthened 
by  the  increasing  interest  in  the  way 
the  music  goes — the  items  classed  as 
pre-reading  experiences  —  concern  for 
the  tonal  going  of  music,  which  is  the 
basis  for  a  functional  use  of  notation. 
Wo  would  not  think  of  teaching  the 
svmbols  and  skills  of  reading  language 
as  we  deliberately  teach  those  involved 
in  the  reading  of  the  musical  lan¬ 
guage;  the  richness  of  experience  and 
background  in  language  is  no  more 
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important  than  the  musical  experience 
Hij?pested  here,  as  fundamental  to  the 
musically  prowinp  child. 

Study  Ko.  IT.  Apprehension 

and  Vora}  Be  production. 

Forty-six  children  fndu  Grades  ITT 
through  VI  in  a  private  .s<*hool  were 
reported  as  unable  to  meet  class  stand¬ 
ards  in  singing  a  melody  with  accurate 
intonation.  In  order  to  discover  what 
difficulties  w(*re  present  and  what  re¬ 
medial  w’ork  should  he  undertaken  to 
improve  their  melodic  apprehension 
and  v<x*al  repro<luction,  a  r(x*ording  of 
each  child's  singing  was  made,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  followed  by  interviews  in 
which  the  child  analyzed  his  own  re¬ 
cording,  and  was  given  help  in  recog¬ 
nizing  his  difficulty  and  finding  ways 
to  correct  it.  To  date,  recordings  have 
been  made,  analyzed  by  examiner  and 
child,  and  in  most  eases  one,  or  two 
interviews  held.  The  n'cording  in¬ 
cluded  (1)  the  singing  of  America, 
chosen  because  of  its  familiarity,  first 
from  the  child’s  choice  of  pitch,  then 
from  the  usual  pitc*h  (G);  (2)  the 
child  sang  the  major  scale  from  D, 
descending  and  ascending,  by  ‘Hoo” 
and  by  numbers;  (3)  he  repeated  dic¬ 
tated  tone  groups. 

Analysis  of  Difficulties 

Through  the  analysis  of  the  record¬ 
ings  by  the  examiner  and  the  child  and 
through  inten'iews  certain  main  types 
of  difficulty  appear.  I.  First  are  the 
physical  interferences:  (1)  use  of  the 
speaking  range  and  adjustment  in¬ 
stead  of  the  singing  adjustment.  (The 
question  of  just  what  is  the  physical 
difference  between  the  speaking  and 
the  singing  adjustment  should  be  clear¬ 
ly'  answered ;  the  psychological  differ¬ 
ence  which  shows  up  in  the  attitudes 
of  these  children  undoubtedly  has  a 


physiological  basis).  Of  the  ten  chil- 
dren  obviously  in  difficulty  in  this 
way,  four  gained  in  one  interview  the 
ability  to  sing  musically  and  aocu- 
rately  throughout  their  singing  range, 
by  being  helped  to  find  the  correct 
adjustment.  Two  were  shown  how  to 
use  the  singing  adjustment,  but  inoo^ 
rect  muscular  effort  to  reach  higher 
tones  dictated  by  the  ear  had  damaged 
the  muscles  so  that  techniques  of  re¬ 
laxation  had  to  lie  learned,  and  rest 
was  advised.  The  ear  itself  was  tme. 
Of  the  group  of  ten,  four  still  re¬ 
mained  in  difficulty. 

(2)  The  second  group  is  made  up 
of  those  whose  ear  difficulties  are  com¬ 
plicated  with  physical  factors;  (a) 
muscular  tensions  arising  out  of  i 
sense  of  insecurity,  due  to  felt  inade¬ 
quacy  in  this  or  other  areas ;  (b)  lack 
of  development  in  coiirdi nation,  in  ma¬ 
turation;  and  (c)  lack  of  physical 
ei'.ergy  to  carry  out  dictates  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  unreliable  ear.  Thirteen  chil¬ 
dren  fall  into  this  group,  eight  in  (a), 
three  in  (b),  tw’o  in  (c). 

II.  In  the  musical  factors  involved, 
certain  types  of  difficulty  appeared. 
I'here  was  practically  no  rhythmic 
lack  found.  The  song  “America”  was 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  sung 
in  correct  rhythm,  and  dictated  groups 
were  returned  in  rhythm.  Also,  signi¬ 
ficantly,  there  was  a  consistent  recog¬ 
nition  and  reproduction  of  up  and 
down,  and  generally  a  recognizable 
difference  between  stepwise  and  skip- 
wise  progressions.  The  inability  to 
sing  a  melody  with  correct  intonation 
centers  in  the  apprehension  and  owi- 
trol  of  tonal  groupings,  which  again 
divide  into  three  phases:  (a)  Many 
of  the  children  failed  to  perceive  the 
tone  heard,  liocause  of  lack  of  directed 
attention.  (“I  did  not  hear  it.”)  Only 
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two  however  had  difficulty  after  learn¬ 
ing  to  direct  attention  to  the  tone, 
(b)  The  first  outstanding  lack  was 
found  to  be  weak  tonal  imagery,  as 
with  eleven  children.  Since  it  was 
early  discovered  that  remedial  work 
required  directed  attention  and  a  high 
degree  of  concentration,  which  in  many 
cases  is  severe,  we  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  four  steps  in  singing  a  tone,  or 
a  melody.  First  the  singer  must  hear 
what  he  wishes  to  sing,  with  the  outer 
(physical)  ear.  Second,  he  must  hear 
it  inside,  as  if  with  inner  ears,  hear 
it  again,  keep  a  picture  of  the  way  it 
sounds,  etc.  (Imagery.)  These  chil¬ 
dren  especially  must  take  time  for  this 
second  step,  too  often  left  out.  The 
third  step  is  to  sing  it,  as  it  sounds  in¬ 
side.  The  fourth  step  is  to  judge 
whether  the  singing  is  right  or  wrong 
(involving  Memory).  Correct  hear¬ 
ing,  correct  imaging,  might  be  fol- 
lowetl  by  incorrect  singing,  due  to 
physical  reasons  noted  above.  The 
fourth  step  of  judging  was  found  to 
bt  very  important  if  independent  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  be  undertaken. 

III.  The  third  group  includes  those 
who  perceive  tone  and  can  reproduce 
it  but  who  are  not  in  control  of  the 
tonal  relationships  involved  in  dia¬ 
tonic  scale  melodies.  There  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  lack  of  perception  of  the  difference 
between  intervals,  exact  measurement 
of  intervals  and  finally  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  the  whole  and  half  step. 
This  suggests  a  pointed  commentary 
on  the  kind  of  music  teaching  which 
places  emphasis  on  rich  varied  musi¬ 
cal  experience,  wdth  no  intensive  drill 
oil  s|>ecific  musical  elements. 

TV.  There  are  two  other  character¬ 
istics  of  interest.  In  the  case  of  two 
boyp  there  is  a  rhythmic  vigor  and  in¬ 
dividuality  that  prevents  the  kind  of 
attention  to  tonal  learnings  necessary 


for  their  control.  One  child  has  had 
lieautiful  free  and  original  rhythmic 
expression  since  first  kindergarten 
days  (probably  always)  which  found 
expression  in  body  movement,  clay 
modeling,  etc.  When  required  to  at¬ 
tend  to  localization  of  pitch  in  singing 
a  melody,  his  rhythmic  flow  is  dis¬ 
turbed  or  checked  and  is  soon  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  free  flow  of  his  voice 
wherever  it  may  take  him  melodioally. 
A  second  boy  has  such  a  strong,  indi¬ 
vidual  rhythmic  sense,  so  geared  at 
present  to  the  jitterbug  tension  that  a 
ijuiet  inner  attention  to  anything  is 
almost  impossible. 

V.  Three  of  the  children  are  im¬ 
mature;  various  reasons  for  uncoordi¬ 
nated  growth  may  be  given. 

Summary  of  Progress  Report  on  Study 
of  Melodic  Apprehension  and  Vocal 
Reproduction. 

Subjects:  46  children,  private  school, 

grades  III  through  VI. 

I.  Physical  difficulties,  ten  children. 

a.  Lack  of  differentiation  between 
speaking  and  singing  adjustment,  lim¬ 
iting  range,  strain  on  throat  muscles. 
Four  immediately  adjusted,  aural  dis¬ 
crimination  adequate  to  very  fine. 

b.  Strain  resulting  in  damaged 
muscle  condition.  2.  ^luscular  release 
achieved,  rest. 

c.  Muscular  tensions  resulting  from 
(1)  sense  of  vocal  inadequacy,  emo¬ 
tional  insecurity,  8;  (2)  lack  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  coordination,  3  ;  (3)  lack 
of  physical  energv'  to  carry  out  ear 
c<»mmands,  2. 

II.  Musical  difficulties. 

a.  Tonal  perception  (attention  to, 
hearing  of  tone),  2  persistently  lack¬ 
ing. 

b.  Weak  tonal  imagery,  11. 

c.  Singing  coordination  unrespon¬ 
sive,  Ib2  above. 
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(1.  Judgment  as  to  right  or  wrong 
reproduction.  (^femorv.)  Several 
have  it,  several  learned  quickly,  sev¬ 
eral  lack  it  entirely. 

IN.  Strong  rh^hmical  ability  in¬ 
hibiting  tonal  attention,  2. 

IV.  ImmaiurUy  (inability  to  put 
oneself  across  in  various  ways),  3. 

Geneeai.i/ations  Suooestei)  by 
Studies 

Certain  indications  appear  even  at 
this  stage  of  these  studies  as  to  w’hat 
may  be  exp<*cted  to  happen.  Several 
have  already  corrected  any  difficulties; 
an  appreciable  number  will  be  able  to 
help  themselves  through  their  regular 
music  class  w’ork  and  through  musical 
experiences  outside  school,  once  they 
have  locateil  their  difficulty  and  given 
a  tochni(|ue  for  freiung  themselves 
from  tension.  A  smaller  number  need 
specific  study  of  tonal  relationships  as 
felt  through  the  bo<ly  and  inner  ear, 
in  order  to  measure  them  more  surely. 
The  greatest  problem  is  with  those 
who  perceive  tonal  impressions  only 
with  concentration.  (Speech  problems 
appear  in  this  group,  also.)  These 
children  must  be  given  consistent 
training  in  perceiving  and  imaging 
clearly  differentiated  melodic  groups, 
lx*ginning  undoubtedly  W’ith  a  single 
tone.  In  their  progress,  through  the 
sequence  of  tonal  learnings  which  they 
can  comprehend,  we  may  find  impor¬ 
tant  light  on  the  way  these  organiza¬ 
tions  come  into  meaning. 

From  these  tw’o  studies,  even  this 
early,  certain  generalizations  seem  to 
emerge.  First,  rhythmic  activity  and 
apprehension  is  on  the  instinctive 
level,  apparently  does  not  have  to  l)e 
learned,  subject  to  degrees  of  aptitude 
and  to  maturation.  Second,  response 


to  tonal  volume  (quality)  ig  likewise 
native,  although  learning  enters  in 
very  early.  Third,  lo<*alization  of  sus¬ 
tained  pitch,  and  combination  of  tones 
into  meaningful  patterns  is  learned. 
dei)endent  upon  native  capacity,  and 
es|)ecially  upon  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  and  degree  of  directed  attention. 

So  ujwn  this  slight  evidence  from 
on  the  one  hand  a  group  of  slow  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  limited  environment  coming 
into  their  first  awareness  of  musical 
values,  and  on  the  other  a  group  of 
able  children  whose  richly  musical  en¬ 
vironment  has  not  “caught  on”  we  find 
confirmation  of  the  thesis  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  musical  capacities  is  at 
Iwttom  concerned  with  the  way  the 
organism  (the  “ear”  as  we  call  it  in 
music)  grasps  and  gains  control  of 
tonal  learnings,  in  whatever  dress  of 
imaginative  or  associated  ideas  they 
appear. 

The  problem  of  swuring  adequate 
evidence  on  tonal  learnings  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  musical  growth  will  call  for 
help  from  the  trained  music  teacher 
and  possibly  even  more  from  the  claw- 
r<K)m  toucher.  The  teacher  carrying 
on  the  study  w’ith  the  third-grade  chil¬ 
dren  reported  here  has  had  little  train¬ 
ing  in  music,  but  she  loves  music  and 
children,  and  understands  how  chil¬ 
dren  learn. 

I’robably  the  greatest  ni'ed  in  music 
education  today,  and  in  other  fields  as 
well,  is  to  turn  a  fresh  and  critical 
.‘scrutiny  on  the  l>asic  assumptions  of 
our  educational  processes.  The  posi¬ 
tion  taken  here  does  not  assume  to 
answer  such  a  question,  but  to  suggest 
simple  ways  of  individual  or  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  toward  finding  a  clearer 
penetration  into  basic  factors  of  a 
musical  education. 
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THK  following  papor  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sum  up  and  interpret 
the  evidence  available  eonceming 
the  relationship  lietween  intelligence 
(  and  musioality.  The  point  at  issue  is 

i  of  considerable  interest  l>oth  for  the 

psjcholog}’  of  music  and  for  system- 
*  atio  psycholog>’.  Also  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  practical  importance  for  music 
(‘ducation.  In  a  great  many  school 
systems  pupils  are  classified  for  in¬ 
structional  purjK)ses  largely  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence  test  results.  To 
U*  sure,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  an  intelligence  test  score,  taken 
'  in  isolation,  affonls  a  very  inadequate 
foundation  for  the  guidance  of  any 
human  being.  Schemes  of  homogene- 
’  oils  grouping  operated  in  such  terms 

\  have  yielded  decidedly  disappointing 

i  results  even  within  the  scope  of  the 

[  a<*ademic  subjects  which  might  seem 

)  closely  related  to  whatever  is  being 

I  measured  by  such  instruments  as  the 

Stanford-Binet  Scale,  the  Terman 
(iroup  Test  of  Intelligence,  the  Otis 
Group  Intelligimce  Scale,  the  National 
Intelligi'nce  Test,  and  others  of  the 
same  type.  Hut  still  a  great  deal  of 
attention  —  indeed,  in  my  owm  judg^ 
ment,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  it 
—  is  being  paid  to  findings  of  this 
kind.  May  it  not  be  that  classifica¬ 
tions  of  pupils  on  intelligence  scores 
!  have  little  relationship  to  probable 

*  musical  achievement? 


Much  of  the  interest  of  this  topic 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  strikingly  sharp  con¬ 
flict  of  evidence.  Clearly  this  calls 
for  analysis  and  e.xplanation.  Certain 
studies  have  shown  little  or  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  exist  between  general  in¬ 
telligence  and  musicality  as  revealed 
by  certain  criteria.  Others,  again, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  rela¬ 
tionship  is  close  and  important. 
Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask 
why  this  should  be  so. 

On  the  whole,  low  correlations  have 
iKHm  re|)orted  as  between  scores  on  the 
two  most  frequently  used  testa  of  mu¬ 
sical  talent  —  the  Seashore  Measures 
of  Musical  Talent  and  the  Kwalwas- 
ser-Dvkema  Music  Testa  —  and  vari¬ 
ous  standard  instruments  for  the 
measurement  of  general  intelligence. 
I  n  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  virtually  zero,  which  means 
that  the  two  types  of  tests  are  measur¬ 
ing  entirely  independent  abilities. 
This  finds  confirmation  in  Leta  Hol- 
lingworth’s  important  investigation  of 
the  capacities  of  a  group  of  children 
whose  intelligence  quotients  ran  above 
135.  This  very  superior  group  showed 
no  particularly  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  Seashore  battery.'  How¬ 
ever  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  such  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  without  ex¬ 
ception.  Thus  Ilighsmith*  and  Gray 
and  Hingham*  have  reported  oorrela- 


1  HoUliiKWorth.  I.eta  S.  ‘‘Musical  Sensitivity  of  Children  Who  Test  Above  186  I.Q.”,  "Jour* 
j  imU  of  Educational  Psychology,"  XVII  (1926),  96-109. 

I  8  Hlghsmlth,  J.  A.  ‘‘Selecting  Musical  Talent,”  "Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,"  XIII 

j  (1929),  486-493. 

8  Oray,  C.  T..  and  Bingham,  C.  W.  "A  Comparison  of  Certain  Phases  of  Musical  Ability 
Colored  and  White  Public  School  Pupils,”  "Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,”  XX  (1929), 
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tioiis  running  from  .53  to  .70  l)etween 
the  Seashore  Tests  and  Tests  of  Intel¬ 
ligence  and  achievement.  More  re¬ 
cently,  Hazel  Stanton  has  found  a  dis¬ 
tinct  relationship  between  these  two 
factors  in  connection  with  the  very 
ambitious  and  important  testing  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Eastman  School,  but  does 
not  report  the  correlations  obtained. ■* 
Thus  the  situation  setmis  comparable 
to  that  which  we  are  now  facing  with 
respect  to  the  constancy  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient.  The  preponderant 
mass  of  evidence  is  that  there  is  little 
or  no  relationship  between  scores  on 
the  music  talent  tests  and  on  testa  of 
general  intelligence.  But  contrary 
findings  have  l)een  reported  and  can¬ 
not  be  ignored.  If  a  scientific  result 
could  be  established  by  a  majority 
vote,  the  issue  would  l)e  settled.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Results  out  of 
keeping  with  an  accepted  generaliza¬ 
tion  always  have  a  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance,  because  they  indicate  that  a 
problem  still  exists,  and  that  research 
designed  to  clear  up  the  conflict  is  de¬ 
cidedly  in  order. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  not  e.x- 
|K)sed  the  really  striking  conflict  in 
the  evidence  now  before  us.  Euro¬ 
pean  studies,  and  more  particularly 
those  carried  on  in  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  consistently  indicate  a  fairly  close 
relationship  l)etween  musical ity  and 
intelligence.  Thus  Koesfer’*  ha<l  3000 
]<upils  in  primary,  intermetliate,  and 


swondary  schools  divided  by  teachers 
into  six  groups  on  intelligence  and  on 
musical  talent.  Of  the  two  highest 
groups  on  musical  talent  40%  were  in 
the  highest  two  for  intelligence,  31% 
in  the  third,  26%  in  the  fourth,  and 
23%  in  the  fifth  an<l  sixth.  Of  the 
lowest  two  groups  on  musicality  10% 
were  in  the  two  highest  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  14%  in  the  third,  31%  in  the 
fourth,  and  28%  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
Hrabar-Passek"  re|)orts  the  following 
correlations  for  a  group  of  104  indi¬ 
viduals:  Musical ity-scholastic  talent 
.58  and  .70;  musicality  and  mathe¬ 
matical  ability,  .42  and  .56;  musical¬ 
ity  and  ability  with  the  vernacular, 
.75;  musicality  and  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  .42  and  .70.  Miller,^  in  a  ten- 
year  study  of  826  students  found  that 
all-rouinl  talent  usually  includes  mu¬ 
sical  talent  and  that  persons  who  pos- 
se.s8  musical  talent  usually  have  good 
general  ability,  that  those  with  poor 
general  talent  are  seldom  talented  in 
music,  and  that  there  is  a  marked  re¬ 
lationship  Ix'tween  musical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  ability.  The  Pannenborgs,* 
in  an  extensive  and  elalK)rate  investi¬ 
gation  involving  some  thousands  of 
cases,  report  that  highly  musical  indi¬ 
viduals  exhibited  superiority  in  lin- 
gusitic,  artistic  and  cultural  achieve¬ 
ment.  Ilaecker  and  Ziehen*  have  also 
reported  similar  results  for  large  nura- 
l)ers  of  cases. 

Thus  we  have  IxTore  us  a  very  strik- 


4  Stanton,  Hazel.  “Meaaurement  of  Musical  Talent:  The  Elastman  Experiment.”  Iowa  City; 
Iowa  University,  1W5. 

6  Koester,  H.  E.  “Uber  das  Verhtlltnls  der  intellectuellen  HeRahung  zur  nnisikalischw, 
zeichnerlB<-hen  und  technischen  liegabung,”  “Zeitschrift  filr  pedagogische  Psychologie,"  XXX 
(19S0),  399-40.t. 

6  Hrabar-Passek,  Marie.  “VerhSitnis  der  Miisikalitiit  zu  der  Scliulbegabiing."  “Ps>'chotseh- 
nische  Zeitschrift,”  IV  <1928),  116-116. 

7  Miller,  Ricitard.  “Uber  musikaiische  Begalning  und  Hire  Kezeihung  zu  sonstigen  Anlagen,'* 
“Zeitschrift  fOr  Psychologie,”  1925.  191-214. 

8  Pannenborg.  H.  J.,  and  W.  A.  “Die  Psychologie  des  Musikers,”  “Zeitschrift  fUr  Psy- 
chologle.”  1915,  91-186. 

9  Haecker,  T.,  and  Ziehen,  V.  “Bcltrag  zur  I..ehre  von  der  Vererhung  und  Analyse  <ler 
zeiclinerischen  und  mathematischen  Begabung  inshesodere  mlt  BezUg  auf  die  KorrelaUon  »ur 
musU^iTChen  Begabung":  "Uber  die  Krblickhlet  der  inuaikallschen  Begabung.”  "Zeitschrift 
filr  Psychologie.”  1930,  1-45;  1921.  265-307. 
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ing  conflict  of  evidence.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  studies  uniformly  indicate  a  cloeo 
relationship  between  intelligence  and 
musical  ity.  The  American  studies 
prevailingly  but  not  uniformly  reveal 
a  very  slight  relationship.  Neither  of 
these  two  bodies  of  research  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 
To  do  so  would  be  sheer  wishful  think¬ 
ing  of  the  most  inadmissible  kind.  It 
is  true  that  on  the  whole  the  work 
Hone  in  Germany  and  Russia  is  not 
in  our  American  fashion  of  making 
extensive  use  of  standardized  testa. 
Rut  certainly  this  is  no  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  heed  it.  No  one  who  studies 
it  with  care  can  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  very  careful  and  competent, 
and  that  its  findings  are  worthy  of  all 
respect.  Indeed  the  uncritical  accep¬ 
tance  of  any  result  which  comes  from 
the  application  of  any  and  every  kind 
of  test  is  one  of  the  chief  reproaches 
against  American  psychology;  and  it 
is  an  error  into  which  only  the  least 
sophisticated  and  instructed  of  work¬ 
ers  will  |K*rmit  themselves  to  fall.  The 
conflict  cannot  be  resolved  by  dismiss¬ 
ing  one  of  the  parties  without  a  hear¬ 
ing.  Those  who  regard  musicality  as 
closely  related  to  intelligence  must 
reckon  with  the  American  work.  Those 
who  hold  the  contrary  view  must 
reckon  with  the  decidedly  impressive 
results  obtained  elsewhere. 

A  reasonable  explanation  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  two  different  concep¬ 
tions  or  criteria  of  musicality.  The 
Seashore  tests,  and  to  a  less  degree 
the  Kwalwasser-Dvkema  tests,  arc 
based  upon  a  very  definite  conception 
of  what  is  to  be  measured.  They  are 
on  the  whole  instruments  designed  for 
the  measurement  of  elemental  capaci¬ 
ties  for  sen.sorv  discrimination — pitch 


differences,  intensity  differences,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  “consonance,”  and  the  like 
—  together  with  certain  other  func¬ 
tions  important  among  which  is  imme¬ 
diate  memory  for  groups  of  unrelated 
tones.  Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
such  abilities  will  show  but  little  rela¬ 
tionship  with  what  is  measured  by 
standard  intelligence  tests.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  made  that  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mental  make-up  there  is  a  three¬ 
fold  hierarchy  of  traits — sensory  abil¬ 
ities,  motor  abilities,  and  abilities  for 
manipulating  concepts  and  symbols — 
and  that  the  correlations  between  these 
three  groups  are  low.  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  slight  relationship  usually  re¬ 
ported  between  the  music  tests  and 
intelligence  is  simply  a  special  case  of 
8  general  principle. 

The  European  studies,  however, 
adopt  an  entirely  different  mode  of 
approach.  They  give  virtually  no  con¬ 
sideration  to  such  abilities  as  pitch 
discrimination,  intensity  discrimina¬ 
tion,  consonance  discrimination,  mem¬ 
ory  for  unrelated  tones,  and  the  like. 
The  investigators  make  no  attempt  to 
break  musicality  down  into  its  basic 
constituent  elements,  but  treat  it  di¬ 
rectly  as  a  phenomenon  of  behavior. 
That  is  to  say,  they  ask  whether  a 
given  |)erson  is  interested  in  music, 
whether  he  undertakes  various  kinds 
of  musical  activities,  and  how  well  he 
does  with  them  in  the  opinion  of  com¬ 
petent  judge.s.  The  American  studies 
find  little  relationship  between  basic 
sensory  abilities  and  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  European  studies  find  that 
persons  w’ho  are  greatly  and  success¬ 
fully  concerned  with  music  tend  to 
manifest  intelligence  higher  than  the 
average. 

Which  then  shall  we  choose?  To 
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the  present  writer  the  answer  seems 
inescapable.  The  European  studies 
present  a  far  more  acceptable  and  de¬ 
fensible  account  of  the  real  facts.  The 
idea  that  musicality  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  an  affair  of  sensory  eflBciency  is 
open  to  the  ^avest  question.  No 
doubt  a  person  with  defective  hearing 
is  not  apt  to  do  well  with  music.  But 
hearing  within  the  normal  range  is 
probably  quite  good  enough  for  the 
highest  excellence.  The  American 
tests,  then,  are  based  upon  a  highly 
debatable  theory.  And  it  happens  to 
Ik-  the  case  that  in  their  construction 
and  use  no  proof  of  that  theory  has 
ever  been  adduced.  The  validation 
literature  on  both  the  Seashore  Tests 
and  the  Kwalwasser-Dykema  tests  is 
extraordinarily  meager  and  unsatis- 

10  The  literature  on  validation  is  summed  up 
New  York:  W.  W,  Norton  Company,  1937. 


factory.  One  cannot,  perhaps,  sav 
that  formal  proof  of  their  invalidity 
has  been  produced,  because  a  univer¬ 
sal  negative  proposition  is  always  hard 
to  establish.  But  one  most  certainly 
can  say  that  the  existing  work,  such 
as  it  is,  offers  no  positive  evidence  at 
all  that  they  are  valid  for  what  they 
claim  to  measure.^® 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  lack  of 
relationship  between  scores  on  the 
music  tests  and  general  intelligence  is 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  topic  here 
under  consideration.  We  may  prop¬ 
erly  take  the  position  that  musicality 
functionally  understood  as  successful 
dealing  with  music  does  in  fact  exhi¬ 
bit  a  fairly  close  relationship  with 
general  intelligence. 

and  tabulated  in  my  “Paycholory  of  Music," 


CONDUCTING  CRITERIA  FOR  THE 
GENERAI.  EDUCATOR 
Norval  L.  Church 


7  The  importance  of  conducting. 

HERE  is  perhaps  no  subject  in 
the  field  of  music  education 
which  is  more  important  to  mu¬ 
sic  performance  than  is  conducting. 
Conducting  is  a  technique  which  is 
necessary  w'ith  varvdng  degrees  of  skill 
on  practically  all  levels.  Nevertheless 
there  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  has 
been  given  so  little  scientific  thought 
and  attention.  It  is  highly  important 
therefore  that  the  conductor  be  well 
trained  to  take  care  of  this  phase  of 
his  work  and  that  he  continually  im¬ 
prove  his  knowledge  of  music  and 
technique. 

While  the  demands  made  on  the 
teacher  who  is  to  handle  class  singing 


in  the  grades  are  not  so  great  as  those 
retjuired  for  conducting  orchestras 
and  bands,  the  results  with  the  younger 
children  would  be  better  and  more 
(|uickly  secured  if  the  teacher  were 
equipped  with  the  essentials  of  good 
conducting.  In  addition  to  classroom 
activities  there  are  various  vocal  and 
instrumental  ensembles  such  as  choirs, 
choruses,  elementary  bands,  and  o^ 
chestras,  etc.  As  the  high  school  is 
approached  the  demands  liecome  more 
exacting  in  both  instrumental  and  vo¬ 
cal  music.  This  advanced  material  is 
more  difficult  to  interpret  and  to  con¬ 
duct.  A  well-trained  and  sympathetic 
conductor  is  essential  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  music  which  is  to  be 
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performed  by  ^oups.  It  is  (juite  pos- 
gible  for  a  teacher  to  know  a  f;reat  deal 
about  music,  to  be  a  fine  musician, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  unable  to  “get 
this  music  across”  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  to  the  students  under  his  direction. 

A  teacher  who  understands  his  mu¬ 
sic  may  in  time  be  able  to  obtain  a 
fair  and  in  some  cases  a  goo<l  result 
with  inadequate  technique.  In  these 
cases  this  result  is  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  student,  since  the  lack  of 
technique  will  make  necessary  a  great 
deal  of  unnwessarv  and  hence  waste¬ 
ful  rehearsal  time.  Even  a  brief  view 
of  conducting  in  general  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  will  reveal  the  fact  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  is  Iwing 
wasted.  This  is  due  mainly  to  four 
deficiencies:  (1)  Inadequate  musical 
training  and  musical  power.  (2)  A 
faulty  conducting  technique.  (3)  In¬ 
effective  personality.  (4)  Lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  psychology’  of  re¬ 
hearsing. 

The  efiicient  educator  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  his  teaching  force  to 
determine  the  technique  r(*<juired  for 
various  activities  and  to  determine 
how  w'ell  this  is  being  met  by  his 
teachers. 

II.  Requirements  of  a  conductor. 

The  conductor  must  first  of  all  love 
children,  love  music,  and  really  enjoy 
teaching  music  to  children.  He  must 
have  a  personality  such  as  is  desirable 
in  any  teaching  situation.  He  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music 
and  be  possessed  of  the  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  successfully  to  children.  If 
he  is  to  obtain  an  artistic  result  he 
must  have  fine  physical  coordination 
in  order  that  his  movements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  conducting  be  artistic  to 
the  eye  and  thus  fit  w’ell  into  the  artis¬ 


tic  sound  which  he  exptnjts  to  produce 
by  his  organization.  He  must  have 
sufficient  training  in  baton  technique 
to  enable  him  successfully  to  interpret 
music,  and  thus  greatly  lessen  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  w'asting  student  time.  This 
is  particularly  important  w’here  the 
conductor  is  to  handle  large  groups 
either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

In  instrumental  music  both  in  the 
grades  and  high  school  where  bands 
and  orchestras  exist  the  conductor 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  necessary  to  the  playing  of  the 
various  instruments.  He  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  transpositions 
on  all  instruments  and  be  able  to  read 
intelligently  a  band  or  orchestra  score. 
The  educator  who  is  not  familiar  with 
an  orchestra  or  l)and  score  should  at 
the  first  opportunity  investigate  sev¬ 
eral  scores  in  order  to  determine  the 
exacting  demands  which  are  placed  on 
the  efficient  conductor.  For  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  scores  it  might 
be  said  that  the  score  contains  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  of  every  instrument 
represented  in  the  organization.  It  is 
quite  impossible  without  a  full  score 
to  rehearse  instrumental  organizations 
with  real  efficiency.  This  applies  to 
beginning  as  well  as  advanced  groups. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  there 
are  very  few  full  scores  at  present 
published  for  bands  even  for  the  more 
difficult  music  and  few  indeed  pub¬ 
lished  for  beginning  and  elementary 
bands.  This  is  less  true  in  the  field 
of  orchestra  music  although  there  is 
still  a  great  need  for  orchestra  score.s 
on  the  elemental^'  level.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  some  extent  a  reflection  on 
our  public  school  music  teachers  since 
publishers  w’ould  be  quite  willing  to 
print  scores  on  any  level  if  they  w'ere 
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widely  used.  This  means  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  still  un¬ 
able  to  read  a  score  properly  and 
therefore  use  cither  a  solo  cornet  part, 
a  piano  part  or  a  synoptic  (condensed) 
score.  If  this  condition  exists  in  your 
school  it  simply  means  that  you  are 
not  obtaining  the  full  efficiency  from 
the  instruction  offered. 

The  conductor  ought  to  have  also 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  piano  since  he  will  want  w’hile 
studying  the  scores  before  rehearsal 
to  play  them  at  the  piano.  A  conduc¬ 
tor  ought  also  to  have  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  harmony  and  theory.  This 
is  particularly  important  since  even 
with  a  good  technique  and  good  score 
reading  ability  music  cannot  l>e  prop¬ 
erly  interpreted  without  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  harmonic  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  compositions  to  be  stud¬ 
ied.  lie  should  also  have  at  least  an 
elementary  but  practical  knowledge  of 
acoustics  since  this  will  be  a  great  aid 
in  w’orking  out  intonation,  balance, 
etc.  Finally,  he  should  l)e  a  good  edu¬ 
cator,  well  acquainted  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  field.  These  statements 
do  not  include  all  the  items  necessary 
tor  a  good  conductor,  nor  has  any  at¬ 
tempt  been  made  to  place  them  in 
their  order  of  importance.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  suggestions  given 
will  be  found  helpful. 

HI.  A  comparison  of  vocal  and  in- 
sirumental  conducting. 

There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  among 
teachers  that  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  technique  between  vocal  and 
instrumental  conducting.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  current  practice  this  is 
undoubtedly  so.  While  this  varies 
with  individual  conductors  the  general 
distinction  which  might  be  made  is 


that  the  vocal  conductor  is  inclined  to 
beat  out  the  individual  notes  of  the 
melodic  line  causing  holds  where  nwie 
are  intended  and  in  general  a  break 
in  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  music.  In 
the  typical  case  this  is  done  with  un¬ 
desirable  physical  awkwardness  which 
has  no  place  in  connection  with  the 
art  of  music.  The  vocal  conductor  U 
usually  less  efficient  in  handling  prob¬ 
lems  of  conducting  technique  than  is 
the  instrumental  conductor.  This  lack 
of  technique  together  with  inartistic 
motions  makes  this  field  one  which 
should  receive  a  great  deal  of  attenticm 
from  the  teacher.  A  commendable 
feature  of  the  vocal  conductor  is  the 
fact  that  even  with  the  undesirable 
features  listed  above  he  at  least  phrases 
the  music,  w'hich  of  course  is  abso¬ 
lutely  imjKjrtant  in  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  conducting.  The  instru¬ 
mental  conductor  while  presenting  fre- 
(juently  a  better  appearance,  more  skill 
in  baton  techni<iue  and  a  tendency  to 
take  care  of  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the 
music  is  often  quite  <leficient  in  the 
im|>ortant  matter  of  phrasing.  The 
typical  instrumental  conductor  is  apt 
to  make  his  work  too  metronomic,  usu¬ 
ally  at  the  expense  of  proper  phrasing. 

Actually  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tw’een  the  conducting  technique  re¬ 
quired  for  vocal  and  instrumental  con¬ 
ducting.  On  the  average,  the  reactiMi 
times  of  those  who  sing  and  those  who 
play  are  essentially  the  same.  What 
is  clear  and  helpful  to  one  will  be  also 
to  the  other.  The  ability  to  see  the 
conductor  is  in  general  the  same  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  groups.  A 
solid  technique,  whether  the  conducts 
uses  a  baton  or  not,  is  im|X)rtant  and 
essentially  the  same  in  both  fields. 
The  main  differences  are  to  be  found 
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in  what  ooours  in  the  rehearsal  period. 
While  the  vocalist  must  understand 
the  problems  of  vocal  teehnitiue  the 
instrumentalist  must  understand  the 
problems  of  instrumental  technique. 
It  is  also  highly  important  that  the 
vocalist  know  the  literature  of  the 
vocal  field  and  the  instrumentalist  the 
literature  of  his  field.  While  Ibis  is 
an  important  part  of  conducting  it  is 
(‘ssentially  different  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  oonducting  as  regards  conduct¬ 
ing  techni(iue.  Even  here  it  would  be 
quite  desirable  for  the  vocal  conductor 
to  understand  insfrumental  music  and 
for  the  instrumentalist  to  understand 
the  problems  in  connection  with  vocal 
music. 

IV.  Present  conditions  in  the  fietd. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  im¬ 
provement  is  necessarv  in  training 
conductors  for  the  field  of  music  edu¬ 
cation.  While  this  field  is  fortunate 
in  having  many  w’ell-traincd  conduc¬ 
tors,  the  larger  proportion  are  far  be¬ 
low  the  standards  which  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be  expected.  Faults  of  con¬ 
ducting  technique  are  still  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  gen¬ 
eral  conception  seems  to  have  been 
that  anyone  possessed  of  a  fair  amount 
of  musicianship  and  strength  enough 
to  stand  up  before  an  organization  is 
eligible  for  a  conducting  assignment. 
While  musicianship  and  knowledge  of 
the  music  is  certainly  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored,  thew*  by  no  means  represent  the 
total  requirements  of  a  good  conduc¬ 
tor.  Faulty  habits  have  l)een  perpetu¬ 
ated  through  imitation  for  many  years, 
a  wndition  which  has  only  recently 
begun  to  right  itself.  Many  leaders 
have  been  forced  to  conduct  organiza¬ 
tions  without  even  the  benefits  of  an 
elementary  course.  In  many  cases 


such  courses  as  were  available  were 
taught  by  instructors  who  have  gained 
their  technique  largely  through  actual 
personal  experience  and  who  them¬ 
selves  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
constructive  criticism.  Often  conduc¬ 
tors  have  been  asked  to  teach  a  course 
in  conducting  simply  because  they 
have  been  able  to  develop  a  good  or¬ 
ganization  which  had  gained  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  point  overlooked  in  this 
situation  is  that  the  organization  in 
many  cases  was  the  result  of  especially 
favorable  conditions  and  many  hours 
of  practice  rather  than  of  conducting 
technique.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  these  conductors  must  have  had 
good  musicianship  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  literature  in  order  to  attain  fine 
results.  In  all  probability  with  the 
same  musical  qualifications  this  same 
conductor  could  have  done  as  good  and 
tven  better  work  with  less  time  had 
he  l)een  more  efficient  on  the  technical 
side.  While  at  the  moment  conditions 
are  anything  but  good  in  this  field  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  rapid  for¬ 
ward  strides  are  now.  being  taken. 

1’.  Common  errors  to  he  avoided. 

A  brief  discussion  of  a  few  common 
errors  which  are  current  in  the  field 
will  help  in  realizing  present  condi¬ 
tions. 

1.  The  attack. 

Attacks  in  general  are  poorly 
handled  —  a  fact  which  is  clearly 
shown  through  music  performance, 
i.e.,  striking  tones  clearly  and  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  manner  without  the  “ragged” 
effect  caused  by  early  or  late  entry  of 
some  singers  or  players.  In  cases 
where  attacks  are  good  the  results  can 
be  laid  more  to  much  rehearsing, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  with  an 
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efficient  conductor.  For  example,  one 
fre<piently  sees  the  widespread  use  of 
the  arms  in  starting  an  organization. 
This  should  be  avoided  since  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  children  see  the  right 
hand,  the  face,  and  since  the  left  hand 
is  usually  used,  the  left  hand  as  well. 

Since  both  hands  and  the  face  are 
important  in  starting  a  composition  in 
<»rder  to  indicate  the  mood,  tempo,  and 
to  secure  a  good  attack,  the  widesj)read 
position  means  a  dissipation  of  stu¬ 
dent  attention.  When  the  hands  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  body  for  start¬ 
ing  purposes  it  allows  for  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  attention  and  therefore  adds 
to  efficiency.  Furthermore  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  the  arms  is  physically 
awkward  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
artistic  sound  which  is  expected  to  re¬ 
sult.  A  person  who  is  physically  well 
coiirdinated,  if  asked  to  strike  an  ob¬ 
ject  directly  in  front  of  him,  will  not 
place  his  hand  to  the  extreme  right 
thus  causing  considerable  waste  mo¬ 
tion.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
preparation  is  simply  to  bring  the 
hand  directly  up  in  preparation  for 
striking  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner. 
The  habit  of  starting  with  the  hands 
in  front  of  the  body  will  aid  greatly 
in  eliminating  poor  attack  through 
this  more  conservative  and  direct 
method. 

2.  Body  ^lotion. 

Frequently  in  both  the  fields  of  vo¬ 
cal  and  instrumental  conducting  we 
see  c*»nductors  who  seem  to  have  little 
or  no  independence  of  arm  and  body. 
The  body  moves  in  connection  with 
practically  every  beat,  which  of  course 
gives  a  decided  appearance  of  stiffness. 
While  the  body  should  not  be  held 
rigid  it  should  not  consistently  move 
with  the  arms.  This  is  quite  a  com¬ 


mon  habit  and  shows  up  in  more  or 
less  exaggerated  degrees  with  many 
conductors.  If  this  one  tendency  were 
to  be  avoided  and  if  real  independ¬ 
ence  of  arm  and  l)ody  were  attained 
the  conductor  would  l)e  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  much  more  artistic  appearance. 
This  awkward  use  of  the  lx>dy  tends 
to  attract  too  much  attention  to  the 
conductor  thus  detracting  from  the 
music. 

3.  Tension  and  Relaxation. 

A  great  many  conductors,  especially 
those  who  have  had  very  little  physi¬ 
cal  expression  in  their  youth  and  those 
who  are  a  little  older,  find  difficulty 
in  handling  the  matter  of  tension  and 
relaxation.  For  example,  one  of  the 
outstanding  faults  which  may  be 
found  is  that  a  conductor  will  put  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  beat  too  early.  If  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  beat  is  to  be  struck  at  about 
the  waist  line  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  at  this  point  rather  than  at  the 
point  where  the  hands  start  downward. 
In  other  words,  cx)nductors  have  the 
tendency  to  tense  the  muscles  at  the 
top  rather  than  at  the  bottom  of  the 
beat.  In  exaggerated  cases  those  who 
have  this  tendency  will  have  to  put  in 
a  great  deal  of  practice  to  eliminate 
this  fault,  which  frequently  has  be¬ 
come  a  fixed  habit.  This  of  course  is 
a  condition  w’hich  is  very  difficult  to 
correct. 

4.  Singing  with  the  group. 

The  habit  which  is  particularly  cu^ 
rent  among  vocal  conductors  is  that  of 
using  the  mouth  in  an  effort  to  secure 
clarity  of  diction  in  connection  with 
conducting.  This  of  course  is  quite 
unnecessary  and  produces  a  result 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  artis¬ 
tic.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  quite 
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as  well  for  the  conductor  to  cease  iis- 
injj  the  hand  since  most  of  the  work 
in  conducting  is  done  bv  the  use  of 
the  head  and  mouth.  If  the  conductor 
will  develop  a  good  technique  these 
rather  unsightly  habits  will  not  be 
necessary.  If  the  conductor  is  to  sing 
during  a  performance  this  should  not 
be  done  with  a  visible  movement  of 
the  mouth  and  certainly  not  loud 
enough  to  be  audible. 

5.  Posture. 

There  is  one  phase  of  conducting  in 
which  practically  all  conductors  could 
improve  themselves  and  this  is  in  the 
matter  of  posture.  While  good  pos¬ 
ture  is  essential  in  any  walk  of  life 
it  is  particularly  important  when  one 
is  placed  before  an  audience.  The 
habit  of  stooping  forward,  standing 
with  the  weight  on  one  foot,  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  bend  the  knees  excessively,  are 
all  items  which  require  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  This  matter  of  posture  is  one 
item  in  conducting  on  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  educator  can  check. 

6.  Stage  Pre.sence. 

The  conductor  should  have  a  fine 
stage  presence  and  full  control  of  him¬ 
self,  the  orchestra  and  the  reactions  of 
the  audience.  He  should  not  draw  un¬ 
due  attention  to  himself  by  excess  mo¬ 
tions,  thus  detracting  from  the  music. 
Rather  should  he  present  an  artistic 
appearance  in  keeping  with  the  music 
that  is  being  played  and  always  in 
keeping  with  good  taste. 

7.  Compositions  which  do  not  start 
on  the  first  of  the  measure. 

There  is  perhaps  no  phase  of  con¬ 
ducting  which  should  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  than  that  of  starting  composi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  begin  on  the  first 
of  the  measure.  For  example,  we  have 


compositions  such  as  “America  the 
lieautiful”  which  starts  on  the  fourth 
l)eat,  “Yankee  Doodle”  which  starts 
just  after  the  second  beat,  etc.  The 
problem  of  “America  the  Beautiful” 
is  to  make  sure  that  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  is  given  for  the  first  note  without 
undue  stress  on  the  preparation.  The 
habit  of  giving  this  extra  stress  can 
probably  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
ductors  have  been  taught  to  think  of 
this  preparation  as  being  the  third 
l)eat  rather  than  a  simple  preparation 
for  the  fourth  beat.  This  in  turn  has 
led  to  the  use  of  a  scooping  movement 
with  practically  no  preparation.  In 
the  case  of  “Yankee  Doodle”  the  sec¬ 
ond  beat  should  be  given  without  prep¬ 
aration  since  preparation  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  if  given  will  lead  to  confu¬ 
sion  and  possibly  poor  attack.  The 
list  of  examples  on  this  is  long  and 
these  have  been  given  merely  as  being 
suggestive. 

8.  Treatment  of  the  fermata  (Hold). 

The  general  habit  among  conductors 
is  to  release  the  fermata  without  ade- 
<|uate  preparation.  The  fermata  should 
be  approaehed  in  most  cases  from  a 
down  beat  and  released  in  the  same 
way.  It  requires  as  much  preparation 
to  stop  a  note  as  it  does  to  start  it.  If 
the  conductor  wishes  to  determine 
w’hether  or  not  his  release  of  the  fer¬ 
mata  is  clear  he  can  determine  this  by 
asking  his  organization  to  start  a  com¬ 
position  as  he  releases  it.  A  great 
amount  of  student  time  is  lost  because 
of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  conduc¬ 
tors  in  handling  releases.  The  blame 
is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the 
children  who  are  usually  in  no  way  at 
fault. 

While  some  of  the  faults  mentioned 
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above  may  be  found  to  exist  amoii^ 
great  conductors  it  must  be  realized 
that  they  are  not  great  because  of 
fhese  but  rather  in  spite  of  them. 
Also,  the  demands  made  on  the  s<*hool 
lonductor  are  in  many  ways  greater 
than  those  made  on  the  professional. 
The  professional  conductor  has  a  fine 
organization  with  which  to  work. 

TT.  Suggestions  for  future  trends. 

Enough  has  bexm  said  to  indicate 
that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  subject  of  conducting  if  we  are  to 
look  forward  to  efficiency  in  this  field. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  development 
throughout  the  country  of  an  aware¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  problem.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  that  the  general 
educator  be  familiar  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  training  of  better  equipped 
musicians  who  are  at  the  same  time 
physically  well  coordinated  will  aid 
future  development.  Musicians  as  a 
rule  are  too  little  inclined  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  physical  activities  which  will 
help  develop  a  healthy  and  well-coor¬ 


dinated  body.  The  situation  can  be 
greatly  helped  by  the  development  of 
efficient  conducting  courses  throughout 
the  country  and  by  carefully  selecting 
teachers  who  have  adequate  training 
in  this  field. 

Both  musicians  and  laymen  must 
come  to  realize  that  conducting  makes 
unusual  demands  on  the  musician.  It 
requires  an  excellent  personality,  a 
well-coiirdinated  IxkIv,  thorough  musi¬ 
cianship,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
music. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hoped  that  the 
general  educator  will  do  his  part  in 
solving  this  problem.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  problem  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  various  levels  of  conduct¬ 
ing  and  the  demands  which  are  made 
at  any  given  point.  He  should  look 
forward  not  wdth  an  attitude  of  de 
structive  criticism  but  with  one  of 
helpfulness.  He  must  remember  that 
this  development  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  not  one  which  can 
be  expected  to  take  place  suddenly. 
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This  JuW  some  thretMiuarters  of 
a  million  school  children  will 
roister  in  the  thousands  of  sum¬ 
mer  camps  spread  coast  to  coast  across 
the  Tnited  States.  Included  in  the 
liersonnel  of  these  camps  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty-thrw  thousand  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  school  teachers  and 
college  instructors.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  will  Ih‘  camp-owners,  others 
business  managers,  and  still  others 
counsellors  in  various  capacities.  All 
will  be  required  to  spend  a  two  months’ 
jieriod,  at  least,  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  quite  different  from 
those  to  which  their  winter  living  has 
accustomed  them.  All  will  face  a 
singular  responsibility  to  themselves 
and  to  those  over  whom  they  have  su- 
pen’ision.  As  the  season  moves  on, 
those  persons  concerned  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  functioning  of  each 
camp  will  become  increasingly  con¬ 
scious  of  camp  standards  and  seek  a 
norm  by  which  to  judge  these  stand¬ 
ards. 

This  article  purposes  to  create  such 
a  gauge  and  to  offer  it  as  a  mc^thod  of 
pre-jtidging  any  camp  with  which  the 
individual  teacher  is  considering  ally¬ 
ing  himself.  Too  many  persons  “buy” 
out  of  catalogues  and  wonder  why  they 
later  find  so  much  fault  with  their 
purchase.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  mental  maturity 
of  summer-camp  directional  personnel 
that  less  than  ten  percent  ever  inspect 
in  advance  the  place  where  they  are 
going  to  spend  two  of  what  should  be 
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fhe  happiest  months  of  the  entire  year. 

Personally  if  I  were  going  to  buy  a 
camp  or  conduct  one  or  join  it  in  any 
sort  of  official  capacity,  I  would  exam¬ 
ine  it  very  narrowly — and  well  ahead 
of  time — to  check  its  basic  character¬ 
istics.  And  I  would  begin  with  a 
searching  scrutiny  of  its  site.  Too 
few  individuals  realize  that  the  site  is 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other 
factor  —  primarily  because  it  involves 
three  significant  fundamentals  in  the 
whole  business  of  living:  geographi¬ 
cal  situation,  natural  facilities,  and 
health  and  safety. 

In  an  article  on  camp  sites  pub¬ 
lished  a  while  ago  in  The  Camping 
World,  ^Ir.  M.  O.  Berg,  director  of 
the  camp-clearing  department  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Private  Schools, 
New  York  City,  says: 

“If  the  altitude  of  a  site  is  rather 
low — say  from  sea  level  to  five  hundred 
feet — the  latitude  should  be  fairly  high. 
That  is,  the  camp  should  be  located  in 
the  northern  tier  of  states  of  the  United 
States.  Otherwise,  unless  the  camp  is 
located  on  the  ocean  shore  or  on  large 
sea  outlets,  the  summer  temperature  will 
bf  so  high  that  the  climate  will  prove 
enervating  to  the  campers.  If  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  from  one  thousand  to  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet  or  more,  then  a  camp  may  be 
located  in  the  states  adjoining  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon  line  since  the  temperature 
will  be  lower  and  the  air  will  usually 
be  very  dry.  Even  though  the  days  will 
lie  fairly  warmer,  the  night  will  be  cool 
and  invigorating.  Perhaps  even  more 
critical  than  the  temperature  is  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  air.  Unless  the  camp  is 
located  on  the  seashore  or  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  where  the  sea-breezes,  although 
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(K'casionally  exceedingly  huniid,  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  quite  invigorating  as  a  rule, 
humidity  should  be  shunned.  Some  de¬ 
gree  of  humidity  is,  of  course,  inevi¬ 
table,  but  for  inland  sites,  excessive  hu¬ 
midity  is  enervating  to  the  campers  and 
such  sites  should  Im*  avoided.  Unless 
marshes  or  swamps  can  be  easily  drained, 
camp  sites  in  their  proximity  should  be 
shunned  because  such  factors  cause  hu¬ 
midity  and  the  sunken  vegetation  is  con¬ 
stantly  releasing  noisesome  gases  and  is 
the  breeding  f)lace  for  mosquitoes  and 
other  annoying  pests.” 

Investigating  the  natural  facilities 
of  the  camp,  I  wmild  look  into  the 
probh'ins  of  drainage,  soil  condition, 
and  to|)ography.  Is  the  soil  comp<wed 
of  loam,  rock,  clay,  or  sandy  gravel  ? 
lx)am  and  clay  remain  damp  after 
storms  and  present  physical  as  well  as 
health  difficulties.  A  soil  of  sandy 
gravel  is  preferable  Ixvauae  it  drains 
so  swiftly,  yet  remains  softly-finn. 
The  problem  of  drainage  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  drinking  water  but  that 
will  be  discussed  pres<>ntly.  The  top¬ 
ography  of  the  land  is  well  worth  look¬ 
ing  into.  Is  it  such  that  outdoor  acti¬ 
vities  ar<‘  convenient  to  the  camp 
buildings?  Are  there  opportunities 
for  the  extension  of  the  ]>ro]>erty  with¬ 
out  splitting  the  camp  into  isolat(‘d 
units  ?  Does  the  land  drop  dowui 
abruptly  to  the  lake?  It  is  no  fun 
for  either  cam|>ers  or  directors  to  have 
to  stumble  downi  a  sharp  de<divity  to 
the  WTiter  or  trudge  back  up  the  steeps 
after  the  fatigue  of  brisk  exercise*. 
And  what  al»out  the  lake  or  other  laxly 
of  water?  Mr.  Ik'rg  again  pro|)08<‘s 
some  searching  questions;  Is  it  ade¬ 
quate  in  size  ?  What  is  the  averagt* 
tenjperatuix*  ?  How  is  it  fe<l  ?  What 
is  its  averag<*  depth  ?  I^oes  it  purge 
during  the  summer  ?  Wliat  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  bottom — clay,  sand,  gravel. 


nnid,  rock  ?  Are  there  any  leeches  or 
other  types  of  dangerous  water-life 
present  ?  It’s  Witter  to  be  instructed 
in  advance  than  to  Ix'  forctnl  to  deal 
w’ith  these!  matters  later! 

Drinking  water  is  obviously  vital 
to  check  upon.  It  is  true  that  moat 
local  Iwards  of  health  make  camps 
meet  a  few  elementary  rt'quireraents 
regarding  the  drinking  water,  hut  af¬ 
ter  the  first  year  the  camp  has  func¬ 
tioned,  the  health  l)oards  fwl  that 
their  resjxmsibility  has  ended.  It  U 
the  duty  of  everyone  who  plans  an  aa- 
s(x*iation  with  a  summer  camp  — 
whether  as  owner,  counsellor,  or  camp 
er  to  insi.st  upon  a  r(*p)rt  iqmii  (1) 
the  source  of  the  drinking  w'ater,  (2) 
the  capacity  of  the  well  or  spring  per 
hour  (an  artesian  well  is  the  best 
source*  and  its  ordinary  eepiipmcut 
generally  assures  an  adesptate  hourly 
supply.  Furthermore,  there  is  less 
•langer  here  from  the  infiltration  of 
impurities  out  of  faulty  drainage  than 
i^  true  of  a  spring.),  and  finally  (3) 
the  lH»ard-of-health  analysis  of  the  cur- 
lent  condition  of  the  drinking  water. 

Another  question  w’hich  liears  upon 
both  natural  facilities  and  he.alth  is 
the  problem  of  accesibility.  The  CAmp 
should  b(*  far  enough  removed  from 
the  railroad  and  main  highways  to 
offer  needed  seclusion,  and  the  road 
leading  to  the  camp  should  l»e  kept  as 
private  as  possible  so  that  public 
transportation  will  not  interfere  with 
camp  activities.  Hut  it  is  of  equal 
importance  that  the  camp  lie  located 
within  reasonable  nearness  to  a  pro- 
grwsive  community  where  fire  de¬ 
partments,  hospitals,  and  well-stocked 
.stores  can  be  turned  to  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

It  should  be  clear  that  w’hether  the 
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teacher  i.-*  thinking  of  he<*oinin"  a 
camp  owner,  an  executive,  or  merely 
a  counsellor,  these  circumstances  en¬ 
tangled  with  site  alone  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  significance. 

Next  come  the  problems  of  financial 
soundness,  prestige,  p<‘rsonality,  and 
l>er8onnel.  Obviously  no  one  wishes 
to  connect  himself  with  a  camp  which 
cannot  be  run  on  a  business-like  basis. 
If  the  owner  must  watch  every  tiny 
expenditure  so  that  corners  must  Im- 
trimme<l  to  eliminate  the  little  items 
which  go  to  make  for  real  comfort  and 
the  proper  relaxation  of  camp  life,  he 
has  no  excuse  for  trying  to  conduct 
the  camp.  It  will  l>e  reflt*cted  in  the 
institution’s  prestige,  p(>rsonality,  and 
personnel.  Such  threadbare,  catch-as- 
catch-can  conditions  are  almost  imme¬ 
diately  evident  to  the  public  and  the 
reputation  of  the  cump  at  once  end- 
lapses.  One  year  of  bad  management 
loses  five  years  of  gain  and  everyone 
associated  with  the  camp  suffers  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Check  the  prestige  of  the 
camp  and  of  its  locality.  The  |K>r- 
sonality  of  the  camp  comes,  of  coursi‘, 
from  its  director  and  his  staff.  Effi¬ 
ciency  determines  much  of  this  j)er- 
sonality  which  in  turn  is  refiected  by 
the  air  and  attitude  of  the  campers 
themselves.  Xo  matter  how  excellent 
ihe  camp  site  may  be;  how  sotind  the 
camp  is  financially;  what  prestige  it 
enjo\’s  —  its  personality  must  Ik* 
founded  on  a  healthy  and  healthful 
efficiency  which  is  created  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  understanding  of  its  staff. 
It  is  personality  more  than  high-grade 
equipment  —  almost  more  than  top- 
quality  food — that  makes  campers  re¬ 
turn  year  after  year  and  bring  their 
friends  back  with  them. 


Contributing  to  this  personality  fac¬ 
tor,  both  the  staff  and  camper-person¬ 
nel  deserve  some  attention.  Harmony 
of  the  staff  functioning  under  com¬ 
mon-sense  direction  means  happiness 
to  everyone  in  camp,  (’heck  the  age 
ami  experience  of  the  staff  and  the 
y(*ars  of  re-registration  of  the  cAmp- 
ers.  These  items  will  tell  you  much 
of  the  success  of  the  organization  and 
whether  it  is  one  likely  to  continue 
with  profit  to  everybody.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  if  you  agree  to  l)ecome  associated 
with  a  camp,  you  contract  to  spend 
at  least  one  sixth  of  your  year — and 
the  most  delightful  two-month  period 
in  it  —  in  intimate  association  with 
scores  of  adults  and  juveniles,  eating, 
.sleeping,  playing,  living  under  condi¬ 
tions  which,  for  the  time  being,  any¬ 
way,  are  immutable. 

Few  of  us  buy  anything  or  contract 
lo  do  anything  in  our  everyday  Si^heme 
of  life  without  going  over  the  project 
with  genuine  thoughtfulness;  without 
weighing  all  the  qualities  for  good  and 
bad  that  are  involved  with  it.  As  Mr. 
Berg  .says:  “Eternal  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  smallest  detail  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Your  camp  is  your  home 
for  a  little  while,”  and  most  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  home  must  have  higher 
standards  than  any  other  creation 
which  links  humans  tc^ether.  If  the 
camp  you  have  in  mind  meets  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  standards  outlined  in  this 
article,  you  may  l)e  sure  that  it  will 
provide  you  a  safe,  comfortable,  and 
happy  summer  home  from  which  you 
can  return  to  your  classroom  in  the 
fall  well  rewarded  with  the  many 
goods  that  camping  gives. 


SOME  KEFLECTIOXS  OF  A  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
STC  DENT  TO  GERxMANY 
fJoRnoN  W.  Prance 

I  XIVERKITY  OF  MABYtAND 

WIIEX  T  was  appointed  student  Nazis  are  taking  advantage  of  the  sys- 
of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  teni  by  sending  propaganda-trained 
America  to  Germany,  I  con-  students  to  America  to  spread  Nazi 
suited  a  few  of  my  professors  on  the  doctrines.”  And  they  maintain  that 
faculty  of  a  midwestern  university,  the  Hitlerites  attempt  “to  proselytize 
“You  will  bo  under  constant  observa-  American  students  in  Germany  to 
lion  from  the  time  you  arrive  in  Ger-  Nazism.”  Statements  like  these  de- 
many  until  you  l(‘ave  the  country,”  serve  an  unbiased  and  truthful  answer 

said  a  well-kno\NTi  scientist  and  popu-  by  one  who  has  been  an  exchange 

lar  dean  on  the  campus.  “The  Nazis  student. 

are  very  <*areful  to  keep  an  eye  on  for-  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that 

eigners  and  you  will  be  no  exception.”  the  Nazis  do  not  send  propaganda- 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  sounded  trained  students  to  America.  Un- 

the  same  note  of  pessimism.  “It  is  doubtedly  they  have  thought  of  the 

too  bad  the  appointment  is  not  to  Paris  idea  and  in  some  places  they  may  be 
or  Tx)ndon,  instead  of  to  Berlin,”  said  using  the  student  exchange  system  to 
a  professor  in  my  own  department,  foster  their  own  ends.  Nevertheless, 
“The  Nazification  of  the  intellectual  among  six  German  exchange  students 
world  has  almost  ruined  German  uni-  (Germany  sent  sixty-six  students  to 
versities.  Do  not  get  your  Ph.D.  in  America  in  1037-38),  four  of  whom 
Germany,”  he  continued,  “you  are  in  T  know  intimately,  none  were  propa- 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  degree  will  gandists,  as  we  understand  the  word. 
Ik  worth  little  when  you  return  to  Certainly  they  were  not  paid  agents 
America.”  of  the  Hitlerite  government.  True, 

Doleful  predictions  came  from  other  all  were  enthusiastically  bound  to  the 
mcml>era  of  the  instructional  staflF  and  moorings  of  German  loyalty,  but  they 
from  fellow  students.  Rome  said  that  purposely  set  forth  to  spread 

I  would  not  feel  free  to  come  and  go  Nazi  doctrines, 
in  Germany,  that  my  notes  would  be  I  doubt  too  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
examined,  that  my  room  would  be  that  the  Nazis  attempt  “to  proselytize 
searched,  that  my  diary  would  be  de-  American  students  in  Germany  to 
stroyed,  that  my  letters  would  be  Nazism,”  Such  language  is  too  strong, 
opened,  and  that  Germany  under  its  Yet  candor  compels  the  admission  that 
current  regime  would  have  little  to  attempts  are  made  to  impress  the 

offer  of  a  constructive  nature.  American  student.  Naturally  he  would 

Since  returning  to  America,  T  have  not  be  shown  the  concentration  camps 
observed  that  there  are  those  who  “de-  and  other  nnirder  scenes  of  the  Na- 
plore  the  practice  of  exchanging  stu-  tional  Socialist  drama.  I  know,  how 
dents  with  Germany  under  existing  ever,  of  no  outright  attempt  to  con- 
conditions.”  They  insist  that  “the  vert  American  students  to  Natmal 
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Socialism,  to  make  them  handy  tools 
of  the  Nazi  cause. 

Some  of  the  advice  given  to  me  was 
misdirected.  During  my  year  in  Ger¬ 
many  my  notes  were  not  examined,  my 
room  was  not  searched,  my  diary  was 
not  destroyed.  However,  letters  com¬ 
ing  to  me  were  opened,  and  so  were 
many  which  I  sent  out  of  the  country. 
But  there  were  no  checks  upon  my 
personal  liberty ;  I  felt  as  free  to  come 
and  go  in  Germany  as  I  did  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Nor  was  I  under  constant  ob¬ 
servation.  The  reason  is  simple  and 
obvious  enough.  The  Nazis  have  more 
serious  business  than  to  shadow  inno¬ 
cent  exchange  students.  There  are 
exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  by  and  large 
students  and  other  foreign  guests  are 
not  molested  in  Germany  unless  they 
give  the  Nazis  good  reason  to  suspect 
them.  In  that  case  they  will  find  the 
dread  secret  police  painfully  efficient. 

To  arrive  at  the  core  of  the  subject, 
two  questions  may  be  asked:  First, 
does  Germany  today  offer  any  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  foreign  exchange  student 
Secondly,  are  there  things  in  Germany 
which  he  questions  and  dislikes  ?  Both 
consideration  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

*  *  * 

Germany  still  preserves  many  his¬ 
toric  features  of  her  glorious  past.  To 
mention  only  a  few:  Marienburg  in 
East  Prussia,  castle  home  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Knights;  Rothenburg  in  Bava¬ 
ria,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  Me¬ 
dieval  city  in  all  Europe;  Potsdam 
with  Sans  Souci  and  Neues  Palais; 
Hildesheim  with  its  quaint  Medieval 
houses;  picturesque  Dresden  on  the 
Ell>e;  also  Colc^e  with  its  towering 
cathedral;  the  famous  Black  Forest; 
the  rounded  hills  and  gentle  valleys  of 
Thuringia;  the  incomparable  Rhine, 


symbolic  of  so  much  in  German  life; 
and,  of  course,  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
Germany  is  compact  enough  so  that 
these  places  are  easily  accessible,  and 
reasonable  railroad  rates  plus  frequent 
w’eek-end  excursions  are  a  constant 
boon  to  the  inquisitive  student. 

Those  whose  aesthetic  proclivities 
take  them  into  the  field  of  art  will 
scarcely  be  disappointed.  Germany 
has  a  number  of  art  galleries  which 
rank  with  the  best  in  Europe.  In 
Berlin  there  are  the  rich  collections  of 
the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  and  the 
less  pretentious  National  Gallery.  In 
^funich  one  will  find  the  old  Pinako- 
thek  and  the  new  Pinakothek  well 
provided.  And  the  famous  Zwinger 
in  Dresden  is  reputably  one  of  the  best 
galleries  and  museums  in  the  world. 

Despite  the  fact  that  opera  is 
stripped  of  its  so-called  un-German 
elements,  and  revalued  so  as  to  blend 
into  the  Nazi  symphony,  it  too  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  and  profitable 
field  of  study.  The  standard  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  good  and  the  German  opera 
season  is  delightfully  long.  In  some 
places,  Berlin  particularly,  perform¬ 
ances  begin  in  early  September  and 
end  the  following  July.  Opera  prices 
are  reasonable  in  Germany.  They 
range  from  standing  room  at  one  mark 
to  the  best  seat  available  for  ten. 

Then,  too,  every  German  city  of 
reputable  size  has  its  own  opera  house : 
^lunich,  Cologne,  Leipzig,  Hamburg, 
Dresden  and  others.  The  one  in 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  built  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  a  most 
imposing  structure.  Berlin  alone  has 
three  opera  houses :  the  Staatsoper  on 
L'nter  den  Linden,  the  Deutschesopern- 
haus  in  Charlottenburg,  and  the 
Volksoper.  Here  one  may  hear  a  se- 
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Icct  program  almost  any  night  of  the 
season. 

Although  Wagner  is  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite,  German  composers  do  not  mo- 
nojx)lizc  the  prt^am.  Strauss,  Mo¬ 
zart,  Verdi,  Puccini,  Bellini,  Gou- 
noud,  Bizet  and  others  are  also  popu¬ 
lar.  The  musicality  of  the  Gei-mans 
is  among  their  finest  traits.  Many 
exchange  students  whom  I  knew  were 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusu¬ 
al  opportunities  Germany  offered  them 

in  o})era  and  other  music. 

»  «  « 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  as|Mvt8  of 
ray  study  abroad  was  the  associations 
1  had  with  archivists  and  clerks  in 
various  German  archives.  At  I)ah- 
Itm,  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  suburb 
of  Berlin,  where  most  (»f  the  Prussian 
materials  arc  housed,  T  w’as  extendcnl 
every  courtesy  and  kindness.  In  the 
bleak  Wilhelmstrasse,  home  of  the 
h'oreign  Office,  the  men  responsible 
for  the  d(x*ument8  1  examined  gave 
me  every  consideration.  And  in  hos¬ 
pitable  Munich,  the  home  of  salubri¬ 
ous  lx‘er,  where  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  is  not  so  reserved  as  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Berlin,  I  was  treated  generously, 
'riie  humble  clerks  too  were  a  con¬ 
stant  joy. 

None  of  tbe  archivists  tried  to 
proselytize  me.  The  clerks,  however, 
men  of  the  low’er  middle  class,  the  re¬ 
cruiting  ground  of  National  Social¬ 
ism,  w^ere  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Nazi  regime.  They  tried  to  make  it 
as  impressive  as  possible.  Beyond 
that,  however,  their  enthusiasm  did 
not  e.xtend. 

*  «  * 

Foreign  exchange  students  generally 
have  special  research  projects  which 
they  pursue  abroad.  This  makes  the 
question  of  library  methods  and  facili¬ 


ties  an  important  one.  In  this  respect 
the  American  student  encounters  un¬ 
expected  obstacles  in  Germany.  Where 
one  can  order  a  l)ook  in  almost  any 
given  university  or  public  library  in 
America  and  rt'ceive  it  within  a  ret- 
sonable  length  of  time  (a  matter  of 
minutes, — al)out  threi‘  to  five  at  Yale, 
for  instance,  and  approximately  fif¬ 
teen  in  the  Library  of  Congress),  one 
has  to  wait  twenty-four  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  forty-eight  hours  in  some 
of  the  larg<*st  and  best  German  li¬ 
braries. 

This  clumsy  procedure  is  not  the 
only  plifdit  of  the  student.  With  very 
f(*w'  e.xceptions,  research  workers  are 
not  permitted  stack  privileges.  This, 
of  course,  prevents,  instant  access  to 
materials,  which  permits  immediate 
verification  and  convenient  recheek¬ 
ing.  Obviously  such  a  system  is  not 
conducive  to  rapid  work,  and  the  bibli¬ 
ographer  in  particular  finds  it  annoy¬ 
ingly  cumbersome.  Fortunately,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  peculiar  cases  this  does 
not  hold  true  in  America.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  generous  policy  of  our 
librarians  that  not  only  professors  and 
instructors  but  also  graduate  students 
and  on  (x*casion  even  undergraduates 
are  given  stack  privileges.  Library 
service  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  as  efficient  in  Germa./  as 
in  -Vmerica.  One  may,  however,  feel 
assured  of  helpful  coiiperation,  but  he 
may  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  spe¬ 
cial  favors. 

Inadequate  library  methods  are  bal¬ 
anced  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  splen¬ 
did  materials  available  in  many  Ge^ 
man  libraries.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  quality  of  the  collections  in  the 
Staat^shibUothek  of  Berlin  and  Munich 
or  in  such  universities  as  Heidelberg 
and  Txupzig. 
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Once  Germany  led  America  by  a 
wide  marjfin  in  the  size  and  scope  of 
her  libraries.  That  day  has  passed. 
According  to  the  latest  approximate 
figures  (taken  frotn  the  1038  Index 
Oeneralis,  pamphlets,  manus<*ript8  and 
theses  b<Mng  included  in  the  totals) 
Germany  has  four  university  libraries 
which  have  more  than  a  million  vol¬ 
umes:  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Berlin 
and  Munich.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  schools  which  pre.sent  most  rt'- 
spectable  figures.  As  regards  total 
volumes,  American  university  libraries 
such  as  Harvard,  Vale,  Columbia,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Chicago  outstrip  the  German 
colhvtions.  But  when  one  considers 
the  general  impoverishment  which 
struck  <lown  Germany  after  the  war, 
and  the  serious  ♦Hy)nomic  plight  which 
still  faces  the  Third  Reich,  her  libra¬ 
ries  give  her  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
*  *  * 

It  is  common  knowletlge  that  the 
(Jennan  university  is  below  the  bril¬ 
liant  heights  it  attained  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  WMitury,  that  the  school  is  the 
obe<lient  servant  of  the  state,  that  the 
scientific  spirit  as  such  is  throttled, 
that  learning  for  its  own  sake  is  not 
honored,  that  the  purge  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  field  has  displaced  about 
men,  and  that  German  scienee  has  suf¬ 
fered  an  immeasurable  loss. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Nazi  academic  purge  was  brutally  and 
tragically  thorough,  not  all  good  men 
were  dismissed.  Competent  observers 
have  pointed  out  that  Germany  will 
keep  enough  scientists  on  hand  so  that 
the  state  will  not  be  found  deficient 
in  time  of  national  crisis.  And  among 
the  good  men  who  were  retained  not 
all  are  scientists.  One  will  find  them 
in  other  fields  as  well.  But  even  so  I 
hesitHtc<]  to  take  my  d(x*torate  in  Ger¬ 


many,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
swk. 

In  the  first  place,  a  German  Ph.l). 

looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  by 
certain  groups  in  America.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  the  American 
student  to  invite  difficulty.  For,  with 
scholars  from  abroad  filtering  into  our 
academic  w’orld,  good  jobs  are  scarce 
enough  without  having  a  degree  of 
questionable  repute.  Too,  is  it  a  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  take  the  doctorate  in 
a  country  which  permits  Julius  Strie- 
cher’s  infamous  sheet  Der  Stuermer  to 
hang  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  its  uni¬ 
versities?  And  does  it  show  good 
judgment  to  graduate  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  repudiates  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
upon  w’hich  a  university  is  (in  theory 
at  least)  established?  I  have  talked 
with  Germans  who  w’ould  not  deny  the 
validity  of  thest'  arguments. 

A  word  abotit  the  German  student. 
<  )n  the  average,  one  will  find  him 
more  reserveil  and  more  difficult  to 
know  than  the  American  student. 
There  is  little  of  that  immediate  cama¬ 
raderie  that  one  generally  finds  in 
America.  Filtering  into  the  German 
student’s  confidence  is  a  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  priK'css.  But  when  he  once 
at'cepts  you  the  German  will  be  a  good 
companion,  a  substantial  and  loyal 
friend.  He  will  be  helpful  and  he  will 
keep  his  word. 

German  students  are  similar  to  any 
other  collegiate  group.  Among  them 
you  will  find  the  unceasing  plodder  as 
well  as  the  brilliant  thinker.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  excellently  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  their  respective  fields. 
On  the  whole,  they  possess  to  a  re 
markable  dt^ee  the  gifts  of  complete 
ness  and  thoroughness.  But  with  all 
his  intensive  background,  the  German 
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student  is  likely  to  have  a  narrower 
and  more  biased  conception  of  politics 
and  the  world  at  large  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student.  The  latter  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  that  vitiating  sense  of  nationalism 
which  often  clutters  the  German  stu¬ 
dent’s  thinking. 

«  *  * 

In  general  the  Germans  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  American  .student; 
they  treat  him  kindly  and  offer  him 
generously  of  their  proverbial  hospi¬ 
tality.  Sometimes  a  student  may  be 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  social 
life  of  the  group  with  which  his  land¬ 
lord  or  German  friends  are  affiliated. 
This  may  include  an  interesting  vari¬ 
ety  of  functions.  Besides  formal  and 
informal  dinner  parties  there  are  the 
holiday  festivals  such  as  Christmas, 
which  is  celebrated  with  much  tender¬ 
ness;  New  Year’s,  which  is  welcomed 
with  no  little  spirit ;  and  Easter,  which 
is  greeted  with  more  solemnity.  Th(‘n 
there  may  be  a  wedding  or  two,  most 
festive  occasions  among  the  Germans. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  social 
groups  in  which  I  mingled  I  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion.  There  was  always  enough  Gem- 
iietlichlceit. 

#  *  * 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
exchange  student’s  year  in  Germany 
is  the  “Carl-Schurz  Reise.”  This 
tour,  which  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  May,  1930,  is  conducted 
by  the  Carl-Schurz  Society  of  Berlin. 
Founded  in  1926  in  memory  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  native  son  who  became  an  im¬ 
portant  political  figure  in  nineteenth- 
century  America,  this  organization  has 
the  welfare  of  the  American  exchange 
students  ever  in  mind.  The  purpose 
of  this  trip,  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Society,  is  “to  show  the  American  for¬ 


eign  exchange  students  a  portion  of 
Germany  and  a  picture  of  German 
life  and  culture  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  closed  to  them.”  The 
initial  effort,  well  organized  and  well 
planned,  succeeded  admirably.  The 
tour  lasted  seven  days  and  included 
Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  Naumhurg  with 
its  Medieval  cathedral,  Jena,  Eisenach 
and  the  Wart, burg,  Frankfurt-am- 
Main,  the  Rhineland,  with  a  trip  down 
the  river  to  Cologne,  and  many  other 
jirominent  places.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  trip  we  were  given  the  very  best 
of  treatment.  We  stayed  in  fine  ho¬ 
tels;  we  ate  the  l)est  food;  we  were 
constantly  entertained;  we  were  most 
politely  served.  To  be  sure,  many 
were  interested  in  our  reactions  to  the 
New  Germany  and  hoped  that  we  were 
ad(*<]uately  impr<‘ssed.  There  was  no 
attempt,  however,  to  convert  us  to 
Nazism.  It  is  true  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  someone  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  would  l)ecome  “Amba.ssadors  of 
Good  Will.”  But  this  was  hardly 
proselytism.  It  was  more  in  the  spirit 
of  (’arl-Schurz,  who  in  .serving  Amer¬ 
ica  was  deeply  interested  in  good  rela¬ 
tions  l)etwecn  his  adopted  country  and 
Germany. 

In  1937  the  Carl-Schurz  Society 
again  took  forty-three  American  ex¬ 
change  students  on  tour.  The  itiner¬ 
ary  w’as  well  chosen  and  the  period  of 
time  was  extended  from  seven  days  to 
twelve.  Last  year  the  trip  was  re¬ 
peated,  this  time  for  the  amazing  to¬ 
tal  of  sixty-eight  American  students. 
It  lasted  ten  days  and,  as  usual,  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  itinerary,  an  inter- 
('.'iting  innovation  being  a  one-day  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Innsbruck  in  Austria.  The 
(  arl-Schiirz  Society  plans  to  make 
this  tour  an  annual  affair.  It  is  a 
generous  gc*sture  which  every  Amen- 
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can  exchange  student  can  look  forward 
to  with  anticipation. 

*  *  * 

In  conclusion,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  much  in  contemporary  Ger¬ 
many  that  is  worthwhile,  much  of  his¬ 
toric  value,  much  of  scenic  beauty, 
much  that  is  stimulating.  The  for¬ 
eign  exchange  student  will  find  a  hos¬ 
pitable  people  and  a  sympathetic  en¬ 
vironment.  Tie  has  every  right  to  an¬ 
ticipate  an  interesting  year.  He  will 
lie  rewarded  with  a  harvest  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  he  has  sown ;  and  Ger¬ 
many  will  give  in  generous  measure 
of  what  she  has  to  offer.  But  whether 
it  will  represent  the  best  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  is  capable  of,  were  condi¬ 
tions  different,  is  a  question  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article. 

There  i.s  little  reason  for  deploring 
the  exchange  system  with  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  actively 
encouraged,  and  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education  should  be  stout¬ 
ly  supported  in  its  splendid  work. 
For,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
American  student  who  is  served  by  the 
exchange  system.  And  this  brings  us 
to  an  important  question :  What  is  the 
real  significance  of  study  abroad  ? 

The  benefits  derived  from  a  studi¬ 
ous  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country  can¬ 
not  be  explained  in  the  vocabulary  of 
materialism.  At  l)e8t  it  is  an  intan¬ 
gible  something  which  each  student 
acquires  in  proportion  to  his  own  de¬ 
sire  and  capacity  for  assimilation  and 
development.  Briefly,  extended  con¬ 
tacts  with  a  different  environment,  a 
different  atmosphere  and  different 
people  are  enriching.  There  are  solv¬ 


ing  influences  in  these  associations, 
for  they  broaden  the  student’s  horizon 
and  deepen  his  concepts  immeasurably. 
The  new  ideas,  the  new  viewpoints 
and  the  new  opportunities  with  which 
a  foreign  land  is  so  replete  give  the 
student  a  background  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  reach  a  truer  understand¬ 
ing  of  himself  and  his  mission  in  life. 
I’hen,  too,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
achieve  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  a  country,  its  people,  its  culture 
and  its  history  than  by  the  personal 
and  intimate  contact  which  the  ex¬ 
change  system  provides.  Without  a 
doubt,  a  year  abroad,  with  the  travel 
that  accompanies  it,  is  an  imperish¬ 
able  contribution  to  one’s  general 
education. 

There  is  another  fundamental  fac¬ 
tor  which  merits  consideration.  With 
the  perspective  which  the  observing 
student  acquires  abroad  there  comes  a 
standard  of  values  by  which  he  meas¬ 
ures  his  own  country,  by  which  he  be¬ 
comes  cognizant  of  her  essential  exist- 
(nce.  The  American  student,  after  a 
prolonged  stay  in  a  totalitarian  state, 
will  appreciate  his  country’s  great  his¬ 
torical  legacy,  her  democracy  (its  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  the  cynic’s  scorn  not¬ 
withstanding).  He  will  learn  to  real¬ 
ize  that  freedom  of  thought  and  opin¬ 
ion,  that  criticism  and  conviction,  that 
the  opportunity  for  self-development, 
conformable  with  capacity  and  circum¬ 
stances,  are  best  granted  him  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Indeed,  I  am  exceedingly  thankful 
for  my  experience  in  Germany.  But 
I  am  doubly  grateful  that  fate  placed 
me  on  American  soil.  This  is  my 
testimony. 
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TH  E  present-day  soliool  curricu¬ 
lum  is  now  subjected  to  whole¬ 
sale  revision.  This  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  vision  of  working  out 
an  educational  prc^am  which  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
changing  civilization  and  which  will 
bring  to  the  citizens  of  America  a 
greater  measure  of  happiness  and  con¬ 
tentment  by  helping  them  avoid  the 
disturbing  social  and  economic  malad¬ 
justments  of  the  recent  past  and  pres¬ 
ent.  That  the  curriculum  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough  examination  is  not  in 
itself  regrettable;  like  most  other 
things,  it  too  can  perhaps  derive  some 
profit  from  such  a  procedure.  But  the 
diagnosis  must  Ik*  thorough  and  en- 
tnisted  to  the  competent;  and  the  final 
prescribed  r(*medy  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  only  after  its  effectiveness  and 
value  have  been  demonstrated.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  society  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  despair  to  throw  aside 
all  traditional  ways  and  to  see  undue 
merit  in  change  and  novelties.  For 
this  reason  there  is  real  need  for  clear 
thinking  and  reserved  judgment. 
Caused  by  a  frantic  urge  to  see  a  new 
order  of  things  there  is  the  danger  of 
making  too  hasty  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  the  past  and  current  practices,  and 
of  summarily  discarding  them  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  new  and  often  untried  devices. 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  past 
regarding  the  value  of  certain  subjects 
and  methods  should  surely  have  much 
weight  in  arriving  at  a  final  decision 
regarding  those  subjects  and  methods. 


Occasionally  that  testimony  alone 
should  outweigh  the  ephemeral  verdict 
of  modem  society. 

The  history  of  education  in  our 
country  points  out  one  tendency  which 
has  for  years  been  gaining  momentum 
and  which  now  is  claiming  headlines 
in  pedagogical  publications.  That 
tcnd(*ncy  is  to  turn  away  from  making 
formal  demands  either  in  the  kind  of 
subject-matter  or  in  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  spent  in  study  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  The  elective  system 
in  our  schools  resulted  from  a  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  that  students  should 
have  the  op|)ortunity  to  study  those 
things  for  which  nature  has  fitted 
them.  Where  the  line  should  be  draiim 
in  the  process  of  adding  new  branches 
of  study  to  the  curriculum  so  that  it 
will  not  lK*come  altogether  a  conglom¬ 
erate  of  novelties  has  been  and  yet  is 
a  vexing  proldem.  Furthermore,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  elective  system 
is  not  the  panacea  for  educational  ills 
which  it  was  once  thought  to  be.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  all  too  often  students  find 
in  it  a  means  of  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  those  subjects  which  are 
easiest  for  them  and  that  when  they 
have  finished  their  course  they  have 
gained  little  of  the  enduring  values 
that  come  from  industry  and  precision 
of  thought.  Arising  out  of  this  there 
is  at  the  present  time  a  movement 
which,  if  examined  in  light  of  our 
proclaimed  objectives  of  education, 
must  seem  to  many  to  contribute  much 
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(O  thr  failure  of  making  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  our  eduea- 
tional  goal.  This  is  the  tendency  to 
grant  the  student  complete  freedom 
and  to  leave  it  to  him  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  himself  and  society.  The 
modern  attitude  is  to  nKiuire  no  home 
work  of  students  in  the  secondary 
school,’  and  to  make  little  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  their  freedom  to  do  as  they 
please  during  the  hours  they  spend  in 
the  sehmdroom.  The  student  may  pre¬ 
sent  the  plea  that  a  subject  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  and  his  complaint  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  valid  reason  for  omitting 
that  subject  from  his  course  of  study. 
This  oft-given  plea  is  generally,  even 
as  Quintilian  {h\M.  Oraf.  I,  12,  1<») 
said  centuries  ago,  merely  a  means  of 
cloaking  one’s  indolence.  Of  course 
the  mere  fact  that  a  subject  is  difficult 
i.«  not  sufficient  recommendation  of  its 
value;  and  yet  the  deduction  is  e<]ually 
wrong  that  because  a  subject  is  hard 
students  should  not  take  it,  or  that 
home  work  shmild  not  be  done  bei’ause 
it  may  not  coincide  with  the  pupil’s 
inclinations.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  man  to  s<‘ek  to  live  easily.  (Ts 
there  perhaps  some  truth  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  emphasis  in  the  phrase 
homo  sapiens  is  on  .sap?)  Coasting 
along  on  the  gleaming  and  glittering 
snow  of  easy  subjects  is  pleasant  and 
(‘ompanionable  —  for  where  an  easy 
subject  is,  there  also  is  always  a  jolly 
crowd — but  generally  it  is  also  treach¬ 
erous  and  dangerous.  As  it  continues 
from  year  to  year  there  is  gradually 
built  up  in  the  mind  of  youth  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  dis<lain  or  even  of  disrespect 
for  work.  Therefore,  if  a  student  se¬ 
lects  only  those  subjects  which  are 


easy  for  him  he  is  a  “man  of  the 
hour”  and  acts  with  the  approval  of 
recent  graduates,  frat(>rual  brethren, 
and  s<x*iety  in  general.  Popular  preju¬ 
dice  and  advice  from  his  companions 
and  predecessors  thus  make  the  free- 
<lom  of  choice  in  subject-matter,  a 
privilege  granted  the  student  by  the 
elective  system,  more  theoretical  than 
actual.  Moreover,  when  social  and 
economic  conditions  cast  before  the 
student  the  spectre  of  unemployment 
and  insecurity,  no  subject  is  given 
a  moment’s  favorable  consideration 
which  does  not  give  promise  of  imme¬ 
diate  return  in  the  form  of  a  well¬ 
paying  job.  Undue  emphasis  is 
shifted  to  vocational  and  so-called 
practical  subjects,  or  at  least  to  the 
(‘xamination  of  the  potentialities  of 
any  subjwt  in  the  matter  of  money¬ 
making.  We  need  to  be  awakened  to 
a  realization  that  both  these  tendencies 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  primary  ob¬ 
jectives  of  American  education. 

Most  men,  as  attested  by  centuries 
of  existence,  have  despite  time  and 
circumstance  been  attra<‘ted  first  of  all 
toward  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
possessions.  No  impetus  through 
schools  and  education  is  needed  to 
urge  mankind  to  strive  toward  that 
goal.  ^ror<*over,  American  education, 
the  more  because  it  is  sometimes 
charged  with  such  mercenary  aims, 
does  not  wish  to  have  its  highest  goal 
identified  with  such  Croesus-like  am¬ 
bitions.  Our  educational  problem, 
briefly  stated,  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  fitting  man  to  live  happily  and 
fully  as  an  individual  and  as  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  upright  member  of  a  social 
group;  and,  if  it  may  be  added,  to 


I  Cf .  Ja^8  b.  Mfitflenhall  and  Wiinatn  U  Wrinkle  apud  Samuel  BreretC  "A  Cballenfe  to 
8erondar>’  Education":  New  York.  R  Appleton -Century  Co.  (ISSR),  210f  and  250;  and  E.  Qladya 
^i*****'.  "Reuulred  Hotre  Study  la  Unwine,”  ‘‘American  S<’hool  Board  Journal”  XCI  (Nov. 
1N6),  41. 
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regard  pecuniary  rewards  as  accruing 
in  direct  proportion  to  and  in  logical 
consequence  of  his  success  in  attaining 
the  primary  end.  We  ought  to  remove 
the  fog  of  false  values  that  has  settled 
over  our  educational  world.  We  ought 
to  give  evidence  in  our  schools  by  the 
practices  there  employed,  and  not  by 
mere  theory  and  words,  that  we  mean 
it  when  we  say  that  we  are  seeking  to 
enlighten  each  student  in  the  problem 
of  living  uprightly  and  contentedly  in 
his  private  and  social  world  by  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  develop  mentally,  physi¬ 
cally,  and  morally  as  far  as  his  innate 
potentialities  and  circumstances  per¬ 
mit.  To  work  out  and  maintain  an 
educational  system  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  unfailingly  through  prosperity 
and  adversity  Kith  by  word  and  deed 
that  it  honestly  seeks  to  attain  such  a 
noble  objective  is  a  task  which  chal¬ 
lenges  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
American  people.  The  problem  is  a 
stupendous  one,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  man  or  any  select  group  cai\ 
with  honest  confidence  present  a  work¬ 
able  program  which  will  avoid  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  going  astray. 

As  a  nation  we  should  agree  that 
we  want  graduates  who  have  gained 
intellectual  versatility  and  power 
through  wholesome  exercises  in  the 
curricula  mentis,  and  not  “sages”  who 
have  learned  merely  “to  play  tiddlede- 
winks  with  a  few  over-learned  general¬ 
izations.”*  Only  ultimate  disaster 
can  await  us  at  the  end  of  a  program 
whoso  watchword  is  laxity.  And  of 
all  our  institutions  the  schools  espe¬ 
cially  have  a  tremendous  responsibility 
in  determining  what  that  watchword 
shall  be.  It  is  largely  under  their 
guidance  and  influence  that  the  young 

iCf.  Ben  n.  Wood  and  F.  .S. 

Re<>ortl"  XXXVIl  (1936).  497. 


and  pliant  minds  are  given  that  stamp 
of  character  which  will  prove  to  be 
either  an  obstacle  or  an  asset  in  find¬ 
ing  and  in  continuing  on  the  road  to 
a  successful  and  purposeful  life  —  a 
goal  which  becomes  harder  and  harder 
of  attainment  as  life  liecomes  more 
complex  and  artificial.  The  lives  of 
most  human  beings  are  not  such,  nor 
can  they  be  made  such,  that  they  can 
come  to  fruitful  maturity  without  do¬ 
ing  many  things  which  they  do  not 
want  to  do.  We  all  have  encountered 
hardships  and  difficulties  in  our  lives 
and  our  children  will  encounter  them 
too.  It  is  therefore  not  amiss  to  let 
the  educational  period  savor  a  little  of 
discipline  and  rigor.  Students  should 
not  be  deceived  into  l)elieving  that 
there  is  any  royal  road  to  learning. 
It  is  better  occasionally  to  veto  their 
choice  of  soft  options  and  to  prescribe 
against  their  desires  some  intelligently 
constructed  hurdles  which  they  must 
overcome  by  concentrated  and  consci¬ 
entious  effort.  We  need  to  reassert 
firmly  the  need  for  some  restraint  and 
discipline  and  for  moderation  in  using 
the  privilege  of  freedom.  Our  own 
natural  g(X)d  sense  protests  against  a 
policy  which  altogether  excludes  in¬ 
dustry  and  effort,  ^foreover,  in  an 
age  when  many  people  are  decrying 
democracies  as  pasne  it  may  not  even 
be  amiss  to  lend  an  impartial  ear  and 
be  warned  by  at  least  one  of  the  crit¬ 
ics’  arguments.  They  emphatically 
assert  —  and  the  history  of  nations 
s(^ms  to  support  their  statement  — 
that  liberty,  the  very  cornerstone  of 
democracy,  is  also  its  greatest  enemy. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  innate  danger 
in  liberty  itself,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  its  guardians  allow  it  to  run  into 
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license,  i.e.  the  abuse  of  true  liberty. 
Why,  then,  should  we  question  the 
need  for  discipUna,  the  ballast  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  ship,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  state,  on  an 
even  and  safe  keel  ? 

Ix't  us  not  invite  a  Roman  holiday 
into  our  schools.  Before  it  is  too  late 
we  need  effective  protestations®  against 
further  development  of  a  policy  to 

3  One  of  recent  date  is  J.  Anton  DcHaaa’  "A 
CLXIl  (Dec.  1938),  8I5>22.  A  few  quotations:  “ 


make  the  educative  process  easier  and 
easier.  On  the  other  hand, — although 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
for  the  warning  —  let  us  not  foolishly 
proceed  so  far  in  the  direction  of  pre¬ 
scribed  duties  that  the  pendulum  will 
swing  as  much  too  far  toward  severity 
as  it  now  tends  to  swing  toward  laxity. 
There  is  a  safe  middle  course  which, 
however,  does  not  discard  industry 
and  honest  effort. 


Hired  Man  Speaks,’*  "The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
^  w  learned  by  the  only  process  that  has 

yet  shown  results:  we  IcaiTied  by  constant  drill  and  hard  work."  (p.  816).  "The  acquliinK  of 
knowledge  is  a  slow,  laborious  process,  and  takes  drill,  hard  work,  and  competent  guidance.” 
(p.  817).  "The  egocentric  mentality  of  youth  who  more  than  ever  before  are  convinced  that 
this  is  the  day  when  ‘youth  will  be  served’  and  that  the  worid  Is  largely  If  not  entirely  run  for 
their  benefit,  has  led  to  some  protests.”  (p.  S19). 
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The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera.  The 
HCA  Manufacturing'  Company,  Camden, 
N.  .1.  Tenth  Edition.  1939.  533  pages. 

The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera  appeared 
hrat  in  1912  as  the  Victrola  Book  of  the 
Opera.  Recently*  the  tenth  edition  of  this 
standard  encyclopedia  of  the  music  drama 
has  come  from  the  press  and.  in  its  1939 
form,  this  sterling  volume  lives  up  to  the 
wide  and  brilliant  reputation  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  From  I/.\fricaine  to  Die  Zauber- 
flote  some  two  hundre<l  operas  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  their  plots,  characters,  and 
music  tersely  explained.  In  each  case, 
too,  reference  is  made  to  the  Victor  re¬ 
cordings  available.  The  arrangement  of 
the  text  of  this  useful  volume  is  too  well 
known  to  call  forth  additional  comment 
at  this  late  date.  There  is  a  marked  in¬ 
terest  these  days  in  opera  and  this  is  a 
salutary  evidence  of  our  continued  cul¬ 
tural  growth,  .\lready  the  public  schools 
are  giving  more  time  to  a  consideration 
of  the  great  operas  of  the  centuries  and 
the  students  welcome  this  enriched  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  wide  cultural  background. 
The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera  is  a  “must” 
for  every  school  library.  In  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  library,  school  or 
otherwise,  which  can  dare  be  without  this 
vastly  interesting  reference  book.  —  WiL- 
i.iAM  P,  Seabs,  .Ib.,  New  York  University. 

What  to  Listen  For  in  Music.  By 
Aaron  Copland.  Whittlesey  House,  New 
^'ork.  1939.  281  pages.  $2..50. 

Mr.  Copland  is  well  know'll  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  modern  .\merican  music.  .As  a 
composer,  he  has  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  every  important  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  in  this  country.  As  a  writer  on 
music  his  articles  have  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ••ontemporary  press.  He 
has  lectured,  too,  at  Harvard  and  at  many 
other  universities  and  colleges. 

In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Copland  has 
written  on  music  appreciation  from  the 
composer’s  point  of  view.  Such  elemental 
topics  as  rh.vthm,  melody,  harmonic  struc¬ 


ture,  and  tone  are  anal>'zed  from  the  cre¬ 
ative  angle  first.  The  author  then  em¬ 
barks  upon  an  explanation  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  musical  forms.  Tlie  fundamental 
forms  discussed  include  the  sectional 
form,  the  variation  form,  the  fugal  form, 
and  the  free  forms. 

For  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
music,  this  book  will  contribute  an  excel¬ 
lent  treatment  on  musical  texture  and 
structure.  —  Wii.i.iam  P.  Skabs,  Jb.,  New 
A'ork  University. 

American  Labor.  By  Herbert  HarrU. 
The  A’ale  ITniversity  Press.  New  Haven. 
1938.  4.59  pages.  $3.75. 

.lust  about  a  year  ago  The  A'ale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  published  ll'lieB  Labor  Organ- 
izrn  by  Robert  R.  R.  Brofiks.  This  book 
was  both  a  brilliant  picture  and  a  care¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  the  great  labor  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  Now’  the  same  press  has 
just  iA.sue<l  a  volume  equally  brilliant  and 
c«iually  authoritative.  This  is  .tmerieaii 
Labor  by  Herbert  Harris. 

The  author,  who  has  been  writing  on 
tl-.e  subject  of  labor  for  a  decade  or  more, 
I'egins  his  story  of  .American  labor  with 
the  founding  of  the  Federal  Society  of 
Journeymen  Cordwainers  in  1794.  He 
closes  his  study  with  a  concise  and  ade¬ 
quate  statement  of  the  problems  facing 
lM)th  the  .Vmerican  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  year  1938  drew  to  its  close. 
The  first  few  chapters  deal  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  lalxjr  movement  in  the 
I'nlted  States  from  the  earliest  days 
through  the  Civil  War  period  dow-n  to  the 
present.  Tlie  story  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  told.  The 
causes  leading  up  to  the  advent  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
liabor  are  outlined  in  detail.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  twentieth  century  mass  production 
and  the  technological  progress  made  since 
the  days  of  the  World  War  are  given  as 
some  of  the  causes  for  the  great  conflict 
which  faces  the  modem  labor  movement 
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—craft  va.  industrial  unionism.  Tlirouffh- 
out,  the  author  stresses  the  differentiation 
between  the  “labor”  movement  and  the 
“union"  movement. 

The  central,  and  major,  portion  of  the 
volume  is  (fiven  over  to  a  consideration 
of  the  historical  development,  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  present  problems  of  some  of  the 
jfreat  unions  of  the  American  working 
folk.  Individual  chapters  deal  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers*  Union,  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  and  the  unions  in  the  field  of 
textiles.  Tills  section  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
Itook  is  a  systematized  and  brilliant  ac¬ 
count  of  the  complex  problems  of  the 
labor  world.  The  factual  material  pre¬ 
sented  is  adequate  and  its  manner  of 
presentation  is  clear,  interesting,  and 
lucid. 

.\  conclusion  deals  w’ith  present-ilay 
labor  relations  and  a  discussion  of  trends 
that  are  bound  to  color  the  future  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  labor  field.  A  carefully  select¬ 
ed  bibliography  enhances  further  the 
value  of  this  splendid  volume. 

.tmcricos  ItObor  is  a  most  ade<|uate  c*nn- 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  its  field. — 
William  P.  Sears.  .1r.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  1938  Mental  Measurements  Year¬ 
book.  Onrar  K.  Rurnn,  Editor.  Rutgers 
I’niversity  Press.  1938.  415  pages. 

The  Rutgers  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Yearbook  for  1938  is  a  volume 
which  should  be  tn  every  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  library  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  conscientious  editor  and  133 
test  reviewers,  .\mong  the  reviewers  of 
the  tests  are  the  outstanding  men  in  Men¬ 
tal  Measurement  and  .\chievement  testing 


throughout  the  country  together  with  a 
great  many  others  who,  through  the  use 
of  tests,  have  become  competent  judges 
ns  to  their  strengths  and  w'eaknesses. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  furnish  a  more 
critical  view  on  educational  tests  both 
mental  and  achievement.  The  general 
plan  for  the  main  bodj'  of  the  work  has 
lieen  to  secure  the  opinions  of  critics  up¬ 
on  entire  tests,  test  batteries,  or  parts  of 
tests  according  as  the  writer  felt  compe¬ 
tent  or  interested.  Three  hundred  and 
twelve  tests  are  thus  critically  reviewed, 
most  of  them  by  more  than  one  writer. 
These  reviewers  have  not  hesitated  to  of¬ 
fer  adverse  criticisms.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  from  rending  this  section  is  that 
many  of  the  tests  have  been  constructed 
mechanically  on  the  basis  of  textbooks 
and  the  traditional  school  load.  It  is  evi- 
<1ent  that  the  day  of  complacent  accep¬ 
tance  of  anything  labeled  “standard  tests" 
has  passed,  at  least  for  the  men  who  are 
in  a  position  to  view  these  tests  critically. 

In  the  section  in  which  Mental  Measure¬ 
ments  Book  are  reviewed  209  books  are 
criticall.v  examined.  This  is  followed  by 
a  brief  section  on  regional  testing  pro¬ 
grams  and  another  section  giving  a  peri¬ 
odical  directory  and  index. 

This  volume  should  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  professors  of  education  and  spe¬ 
cialists,  but  to  laymen  in  the  field  who 
are  frequently  very  much  in  need  of  a 
critical  viewpoint  on  tests  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  test  results.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  today  to  find  a  superintendent 
who  feels,  after  he  has  given  a  battery  of 
achievement  tests,  that  he  has  rendered 
a  most  meritorious  service.  If  this  super¬ 
intendent  will  read  a  criticism  of  tests  as 
given  in  this  volume,  he  would  at  least 
have  a  basis  for  reflection  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  revising  his  view. — Otrr  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  Boston  University. 
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Third  Digest  of  Investigations  in  the 
Teaching  of  Science.  By  Francin  IK 
Curtia,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Se<*ondary  Edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  Teaching  of  R<*ience, 
University  of  Michigan.  1939.  $.3. .SO, 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  ('ompany,  Inc. 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Ekc- 
ondary  Schools.  Py  Frank  .4.  Hutlrr, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Tl>e 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  1939.  $3.00. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Fundamentals  of  Housing  Study.  A 
Determination  of  Factors  Basic  to  an  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  .Aiiierican  Housing  Prob¬ 
lems  By  Joaeph  Earl  Daviea,  Ph.D.  1938. 
$2.85.  Bureau  of  Thihlicntions.  Teachers 
College,  ('olumbia  University, 

Education  for  Citizenship.  By  llotrard 
E.  WilaoH.  1938.  $2.74.  The  McOrnw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc. 

High  School  and  Life.  By  Francis  T. 
Epnuldinfj.  1938.  $3.00.  Mcflniw-Hill 

Book  Company,  Inc. 

Introducing  the  Past.  By  Rachel  Reed, 
Teacher  of  Social  Studies,  Newark,  N,  J. 
1939.  $1.68.  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Spirit  of  Horace  Mann  Carries  On. 
By  Ernest  //.  Koch,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Applied  Mathematics.  Dean 
and  .\dviser,  Brookl.vn  Technical  High 
School,  1939.  $1.50.  Meador  Publishing 

Company. 

What  to  Listen  for  in  Music.  By 
Aaron  Copland.  1939.  $2.50.  Whittlesey 

House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Growing  in  Citizenship.  By  Jeremiah 
8.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Political  Science,  Universit.v  of  Minnesota 
and  Edwin  M.  Barton,  M.A.,  Director  of 
Social  Studies  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  1939.  $1.76.  McGraw- 

Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


Measurment.  By  William  A.  McCall 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University.  1939.  $4.00. 
ITie  Macmillan  Company. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  By  H.  C.  WU*. 
erlngton,  Assfadate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 
1939.  $2.00.  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

How  to  Choose  a  Junior  College.  A 
Directory  for  Students.  Parents  and  Edu¬ 
cators.  By  Wagne  Daria.  1939.  $2.50. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. 

The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Pierre  J.  Marigue,  Professor  of 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Fordham  University,  1939.  $2.50.  Pren¬ 

tice-Hall,  Inc. 

Lecture  Demonstrations  for  General 
Psychology.  By  Norma  V.  Schridemann. 
1939.  $2.50.  Tlie  University  of  Chicago 

Press. 

Problems  in  Modern  Education.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  E.  D.  Lahorde,  Ph.D.,  .\s.sistant 
Master  at  Harrow  School.  1939.  $2.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Museum  and  Popular  Culture.  By 
T.  R.  .Adam.  1939.  $1.00.  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education. 

Bead  Another  Story.  By  Marjorie  Pratt 
and  Mary  Meighen.  Illustrated  by  Corel 
Critchfleld.  1939.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co. 

Creative  Expression.  Edited  for  The 
Progressive  Education  .Association.  By 
Gertrude  Ilartman  and  Ann  Shumaker. 
1939.  $2.00.  E.  M.  Hale  &  Co. 

Education  as  Cause  and  as  Symptom. 
By  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1939.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 
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